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High Crade 
Jet Condenser, Hydraulic 
High Duty, Low Duty 
Vacuum and Direct Acting 
Air Compressors 





WILL-NOT 


(GREAT ATBURNHAM Wi 





We guarantee all types of pumps 
made by us to give perfect 
satisfaction. 

UNION STEAM PUMP 
COMPANY 








SHOVELS 


FOR COAL MINERS, IRON WORKERS, Etc. 


Write for Prices 


THE ROBERT W. HUNT ®& CO. 


Bureau of Inspection,Tests and Consultation 
——— Monongahela Bank Bldg. CHICAGO: 1121 
- NEW YORK: 66 Broadway. 
LONDON; 81 Norfoik House. 

Reports on Iron and Steel Processes and Plants. Inspee- 
tion of steel raile, splice bars, rai/road cars, wheels, axles, 
ete. Ch Analysis of ores, iron, steel, 
oils, water, ete. "Fasaleal ‘Laboratory—Test of metals, drop 
and palling test of couplers, draw bars, etc. Efficiency teste 
of boilers, engines and locomotives. 








Cleveland, Ohio 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO. 








TURNBUCKLES 


Fire Brick, Fire | Cl 


Pig Iron. Babee ev Ewe. 








Steel and Malleable Castings 





True to pattern. Quality un- 
surpassed. Steel will harden 
like tool steel. 





Acme Steel &* Malleable Iron Works 


BUFFALO, WN. ¥. 











CLEVIS NUTS 


CHEMIST, 
e R ASSAYER AND fuel, water and foundry supplies. Ores 
9 METALLURGIST, sampled at mine, dock and furnac . 


158 Superior Street, CLEVELAND, O. 


Analysis made of ores, minerals, metals, 


Examinations made of mineral lands, 











CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & 
IRON CO. 





MEADVILLE MALLEABLE IRON CO. 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 








of any description. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











F. A. EMMERTON, 
Chemist, Assayer and Metallurgist. 


Ores sampled at lake ports, mines and fur- 
naces. es and Metallurgical Processes 








Examined. Analyses made of Ores, Metals, 
Fuels, Railroad and Foundry Supplies, etc. 


g Bratenahl Building, CLEVELAND, 0. 








The Canton 
Malleable Iron Co. 


MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


CANTON, OHIO. 














OIL BURNING FURNACE No. ll. 


herewith illustrated, has an opening 14 x 24 inches 


OIL for FUEL 


5% SAVING OVER COAL OR COKE 


A successful system of burning 
oil for forging, annealing, hard- 
ening or heating iron, steel, etc. 


Oil vaporized with a blast furnished 
from a fan, blower or steam pipe. 
Oil Burners, Forges and Crucible 
Furnaces. Write for Catalog. 


Union Drop Forge Co. 
68-70 E. Ohio St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











For Supplying Water for Isolated Manufacturing Plants 


THE POHLE AIR LIFT 


We will be glad 
to suggest plans 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 


Improvement both in sentiment and in demand has 


been noticeable in the iron trade in the past week. 
This has been more pronounced in foundry pig iron, 
the market for which, being the most open of all, may 
be taken to reflect most correctly the underlying con 
ditions. The foundry trade, which represents widely 
ramifying demands of varied classes of consumers, 
shows signs of recovery from the prostration of more 
than a year. And if, as now seems likely, it is to 
make new additions to the demand upon blast fur 
naces, that has been really surprising for the way it 
has sustained itself in the nine months of this year, 
there is good reason to count on an output of clos« 


pig iron in 1904. For a bad 


to 10,000,000 tons of gy 


year that would be a record significant of sounder 
business foundations than the surface developments 
have suggested. 

Beginning with last week the buying for foundries 
has grown to considerable proportions, the East, th 
Middle West and the Chicago districts reporting con 
tracts that no doubt aggregate the best week’s total 


for this year. It is significant that this buying has 
been to a less extent at the expense of prices than was 
the case with similar movements earlier in the year. 
In some directions a firmer market has resulted, par 
ticularly in the West, though in other instances the 


eagerness of individual furnaces has resulted in the 


duplication of the prices some of the Northern fur 
naces have been naming in the past three months. In 
the East, a large steel company caused some commo 
tion by putting on the market a surplus of pig iron 
at figures merchant furnaces could not meet. In the 
Pittsburg district sales of 20,000 tons of pig iron are 
reported, largely foundry iron, $12.60 for No. 2 being 


the average price, or rather more than the purchasers 


essemer pig iron for delivery 


had expected to pay 
in the last quarter has sold at $12 at furnace, though 
$11.85 can be done for early delivery. There is some 
buying of foundry iron for next year, but buyer and 


seller prefe r for the most part to keep on this side « f 


the line. The fact that in all Northern districts both 
sales and shipments of pig iron are in excess of cut 
rent production has made seilers more confident of the 
future, and while there are still those in the trade who 


are not convinced that the present stronger condition 


] 


will persist, the improvement is too palpable for divis 


ion of opinion on the immediate facts. 


It cannot be said that finished material markets have 


made any gain in the week. If there wer: 


serious 
expectations that the price reductions would add great 


ly to the volume of business they have been disap 


pointed. Specifications have been of good volume. 


Phere is a noticeable gain in this respect and it fur 


nishes reason for the increase of active blast furnaces 


of the steel Corporation to 7Y percent of capacit) wi 


increased activity at steel works. The larger ind 
. 


pendent steel companies, some of which have not had 
the « fluctuations in active capacity of steel 
by the Steel Corporation, are also 


Li tior® because of better specify- 


works experi 

expanding their | 
ing. Structural n re more active than at any time 
this year. New business is naturally not heavy, though 
in the East important bookings reported in the past 
week by fabricating concerns aggregate 12,000 tons. 
Some considerable business is pending in wrought 


pipe for gas lines. Sheets are rather more active at 


the low prices recently made. Wire mills are fairly 
busy and in Central territory prices are substantially 
maintained, while the West is set apart by the leading 
interest for such tompetition as the independent mills 
have invited and promise to continue to invite. Tin 
plates have been cut 10 to 15 cents a box below the 
$3.30 price last established, and large sales have been 


made at concessions. 


PITTSBURG. 


orrice or The Iron Trade Review, i 
429 Park Buripine, Sept. 28. | 
Not for many mor ths has the pig iron market been as 


ictive as during the past week or ten days. Sales aggre- 


gating 20,000 tons have been made, and several inquiries 


are still pending Foundries, covering their requirements 
or the last quarter! have been the heaviest buyers, al- 
though iron mills have taken a round tonnage of forge 
One leading foundry interest purchased 7,500 tons 
undry and tore: ron, of which 3,000 tons went to 
Southern furnaces and the remainder was distributed 
ng stacks in Western Pennsylvania and in the Ma- 
ning Valley rhe Southern foundry and forge was sold 
n the basis of $9.50 for No. 2, a higher price than the 
sumer expected to pay Che Northern foundry iron 
Ss | ce } he hasis t $12.60 Pittsburg for No. 2 
We S te the sal 000 t S oundry iron at 
$12.70, Pittsburs ‘ t ot 1,000 ns on which the fur 
ice realized a somewhat higher price on account oO! the 
cation of the consumer, and another lot of 2,000 tons ol 
ndry t $12.50 d $12.60, Pittsburg We alsa note 
e sale SE VE 1.000-ton iots of torgwe iron at $11.85 
1 $ Pittsburg delive ere were other numerous 
é ndry n, indicating a pretty general 
: pt é indries s district, that have been 
g very little the greater portion of the year ne 
Om S ; sesseme! reported ror delivery 
ter at $12 rnace iltthough lots tor im 
I . pine | i ncess is irom Io 
5 cents ton e heavy buying f iron im this 
has checked the downward trend of prices, but it 
‘1 this sudds purt w be f wed by normal 
' re smucl $s practically ] the nterests with 
tur rders on their books have « ered r their en 

‘ T¢ eT . 
finished line the market continues quiet, little new 
business being placed, although specifications on running 
ntracts are heavier than at any time this year This 
ge extel T f he resumption of a number 
idle stee works nd turnaces and pr rniucers have been 
oe d believe that the »k t é ture 
be brighter 1 that nsumption ntinu¢ 
rease The reduct sheet bar 1 brought 
‘ ri et | ‘ i ling ut of 
»s | lers, while a 
- Shad 
t ( T g tr! mo te 
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f 
i 
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1s cents a box, these prices being made by several in- 
dependent interests. Sales of close to 50,000 boxes have 
been made at concessions from the regular price of $3.30 
a box. With the mills fighting for tonnage, which is the 
usual condition at this season of the year, still lower 
prices are looked for. In line pipe several large orders 
for gas lines are pending and will be closed shortly. The 
merchant pipe trade however continues exceedingly quiet 
for this season of the year. Locally prices on nails and 
wire products are being pretty well maintained, although 
the price war in the west continues, and exceedingly low 
prices are being made to jobbers as an inducement to lay 
in heavy stocks. The reduction on billets has not stim- 
ulated buying, while the plate market has not responded 
to the recent cut. The McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Co. has received an order for about 2,000 tons of plate 
girder bridges from the B. & O. Railroad, and outside of 
the orders for ship plates, noted heretofore, there is little 
doing. Structural mills are operating better than at any 
time this year, hurrying orders to completion before the 
winter season sets in. 

Pig Iron.—The heavy buying of iron on the part of the 
foundries, would indicate that more work has come into 
their shops, and a revival of the foundry trade, which has 
suffered probably more than any other branch of the iron 
industry is hoped for and anticipated. Many of the 
foundries in this district that have not bought iron in 
six months have covered to the end of the year during 
the past week, and in every instance the consumer has 
orders on his books for which the iron was purchased 
The Bessemer iron market, however, continues quiet, 
apart from a sale of 5,000 tons for delivery the last three 
months. With its increased pig iron producing capacity, 
much of which has become available in the past six 
months, the United States Steel Corporation does not 
promise to become a buyer in the Bessemer market until 
demand is far above the present and even exceeding the 
demand during the boom years. Fully half of the in- 
dependent Bessemer iron producing. capacity in the Val 
leys continues idle and the outlook for an early resump- 
tion is far from bright. As a result of the recent buying, 
No. 2 foundry iron is pretty well established on the basis 
of $12.60 to $12.70, Pittsburg, and it is doubtful if forge 
iron can be had below $12. Southern producers are al 
most a unit in asking $9.50 Birmingham, and despite the 
great difference in price between the latter and Northern, 
a considerable tonnage of the Southern product was sold 
in this market recently. We revise quotations as follows: 


Bessemer, Valley ....... ele hates il a Seeseeq semen ae te 20.0 
Bessemer, Pittsburg Wey i 1. OPES. ccccceee 1270 to 12 85 
No. 1 Foundry ....... Se Oe EE Fa ee ; 13 00 to 18 25 
OG: DT POWRGES ©. cc scccece. ~+++++ 1260 to 12 70 
Gray forge, Pittsburg patie 11 85 to 12 0 
OE on sc cctececes : 11 65 to 1175 
Chilled basic, Pittsburg .............. 12 50 to 12 60 


Steel.—The reduction in the prices of billets, sheet and 
tin bars has not yet stimulated ouying, although the man- 
ufacturers are attempting to impress on the trade that 
bottom has been reached and that lower prices if looked 
for will not be realized. The Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
although it has just awarded the contract for its sheet 
and tin bar mill, and does not expect to become a producer 
until next spring, has already taken contracts from several 
independent producers for their requirements. We make 
the following quotations: Bessemer and open-hearth bil 
lets, 4 x 4 inches and slabs, upto and including 0.25 carbon, 
$19.50, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg, Wheeling or Youngstown, 
with actual freight added to point of delivery from Pitts 
burg; 0.26 and including 0.60 carbon $1 advance: 061 to 
1.00 carbon $2 advance. Billets smaller than 4 x 4 inches, 
$2 advance; sheet and tin bars $2 advance. Bessemer and 
open-hearth rods are held at $25 ta $25.50. 

Ferro-Manganese.The 3=market continues quiet, and 
buying is limited to small lots almost entirely. We quote 
domestic ferro at $41 a ton, delivered at buyer’s mill, at 
any point east of the Mississippi. 

Spelter.—There is somewhat better demand for spelter, 
and prime western grades are held at 5.13c, Pittsburg, in 
carload lots, 
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Muck Bar.—There is little demand for muck iron which 
is held nominally at $23.50 to $24, Pittsburg. 

Skelp.— Practically all consumers have covered their re 
quirements until the end of the year, and while most of 
the mills are operating in full, few new orders are being 
placed. We quote steel skelp at 1.25c for grooved, and 
1.30c to 1.35c for sheared. Grooved iron is held at 1.40c 
and sheared at 1.45c to 1.47“%c. 

Rails and Track Material.__Despite reports to the con 
trary, the railroads are not interested in buying rails for 
next year’s consumption, and no meeting of the rail pro- 
ducers will be held in the immediate future to fix a price 
for 1905. Action will not be taken until it is certain that 
several large buyers are anxious to cover. and the indica- 
tions are that nothing will be done until close to the end 
of the year. We quote: Standard sections, 50 pounds 
and over, in lots of 500 tons and over, $28; car lots and 
less than 500 tons, $30; less than car lots, $32; light rails, 
16 to 40 pounds, $20 to $21. Spikes, 1.55c to 1.60¢ 

Plates.—The McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. this 
week received an order for 2,000 tons of plate girder 


bridges, but outside of this no large contracts have been 


placed. We make the following quotations: Tank plate, 
; inch thick, 6% to 24 inches, inclusive, 1.30 f b. mill, 
Pittsburg; over 24 inches up to 100 inches, I.40c. Extras 
are as follows per pound Flange and boiler steel, toc; 


marine, A. B. M. A., and ordinary fire box, 20c; still bot 


tom, 30c; locomotive fire box, 50c; plates over 100 inches 
up to t1o inches in width, not less than 5c per 100 Ib 
extra; plates 110 inches to 115 inches wide not less than 
roc extra; I15 to 120 inches, I5c extra; plates 120 inches 

> 


to 125 inches wide, not less than 25c extra; plates 125 


inches to 130 inches; not less than Soc extra; plates 130 


inches wide, not less than $1 extra; plates 3-16 inch thick, 
$2 extra; gauges 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms net cash in 40 


days, and for all points of delivery in the United States 
except the Pacific Coast 

Structural Material.—The structural mills in this dis- 
trict are now operating at a greater capacity than at any 
previous time this year, contractors pushing the mills for 


f material before winter sets in Che large 


shipment ¢ 
orders placed recently have nearly all been placed in the 
hands of the mills, the structural shops being anxious to 


turn out as much of this work the remainder of the year as 


possible. We make the following quotations Beams an 
channels, up to 15 inches, 1.40c; over I5 inches, 1.50c; 
angles, 3 X 2 up to 6 x 6, I.40c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 1.45¢; 


angles, from 3 to 16 inches, 1.40c; universal and sheared 
plates, 644 to 24 inches inclusive, 1.30c; over 24 inches, 
1.40c base 

Bars.—Specifications on contracts for steel bars placed 
earlier in the year are heavy, the agricultural implement 
manufacturers in the West ordering large tonnages to fill 
out their depleted stocks. The Eastern bar iron producers 
have established a new basing price at 1.30c, Pittsburg 
for the eastern trade, although practically all the local 
business is being placed on the basis of 1.25: We make the 
following quotations Bar iron, 1.25¢c to 1.30c, Pittsburg; 
hoops, 1.55c, and bands 1.35c, both taking bar extras. Bes 
semer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.30c; plow and cult 
vator beams, 1.30c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, 
under 3 inches, 1.40c; the following differentials are main 
tained on steel Less than 2,000 pounds of a size and 
not less than 1,000 pounds, to cents advance; less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 30 cents advance 

Sheets.— Demand for sheets is fair, and almost the entire 
tonnage 1S being place d on the basis of 2.106 for 28 gauge 
\n oceasional order that ts very desirable is accepted at 
1c, but this is out of the ordinary. We make the follow 
ing quotations on black sheets, 25 bundles and over; No 
S$, 1.60c; No. 9, 1.65c; Nos. 12 to 14, 1.70c; Nos. 15-17, 1.75 
to 1.80c; Nos, 18-21, 1.85¢ to 1.90c; Nos. 22-24, 1.95c; Nos 
25-26, 2c; No. 27, 2.05c; No. 28, 2.10c to 2.15c; No. 29, 2.35¢ 
to 2.40c; No. 30, 2.50c to 2.55c; Galvanized Nos. 12-17, 
sc; Nos. 18-21, 2.35c to 2.40c; Nos. 22-24, 2.50¢ 


> 
Nos. 25-26, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 7, 2.90c; No, 28, 
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3.10c; No. 29, 3.45¢ to 3.50c; No. 30, 3.85c to 3.90c 
Wire and Wire Nails. 


products and nails is reported in this market, 


Practically no shading on wire 
ilthough 
general cutting continues to be reported from th: West 
Jobbers are being induced to lay im heavy stocks, and 
are doing so, at the low prices that are being mad 
inducement. We make the following quotations: W 
nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.60; retailers’ carloads, $1.65, 
and less than carloads, $1.75; painted barb wire, $1.75 to 
jobbers in carloads; retailers’ carloads, $1.80, and less than 
carloads, $1.90, with 30 cents for galvanizing Annealed 
smooth fence wire is held at $1.45, with the usual differ 


entials to retailers for carloads and less than carload 


Quotations are all f. o. b. Pittsburg, 60 days, with 2 pet 
cent discount for cash in ten days [ron and steel cut 
nails are held at $1.65 to $1.70 

Merchant. Steel. 
no means as great as the mills would desire, and none of 


Demand for shafting, while fair, is by 


the plants are operating near their full capacity. Until 
there 1s an increase in new construction, and more buying 
of machinery, the shafting manufacturers are not anti 
We make the fol 


lowing quotations Toe calk, 1.90c; carriage spring steel 


ipating any great increase in demand 


plow steel, 6 inches and 


1.75c; tire steel, 1.50c to 1.55c; 
under, 1.28c for Bessemer and open-hearth; plow slabs, 


Drawn and cold rolled shatting 


inch and heavrer, 1.00« 
is held at 52 percent off in carload lots and 47 off in less 
than carload lots 

Pipes and Tubes.—Several large orders for line pipe for 
gas lines are pending and will be closed before the end 


ot the we ek 


ing continues to be reported 


Demand for merchant pipe is light, and shad 
Discounts to consumers, 
carload lots, f. o. b. Pittsburg, plus freight to destination 
ccording to Tube Rate book, are as follows 


MERCHANT PIPE. 





el Iron. 
Galv. Black. Galv 
% and % inch.... 55 69 53 
% and % inch.... sencees 63 73 61 
% to 6 inches... - ss ; 69 773 67% 
7 to 12 inches.... : re 59 72% 57 
Extra Strong Plain Ends. 
% to & inch...... ‘ teen 64 52 62 50 
% to 4 inches... son : sah, cee 59 69 57 
4% to 8 inches.. ; 67 55 65 538 
Double extra strong plain ends, % to 
BS imches .....0% 26eenbeahtes 60 49 58 47 
MERCHANT BOILER TUBES, LESS CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER 
Steel. Iron 
1 to 1% irch.. , sem 7 ere 48 43 
lu% to 2% inches 7 60 43 
2% inches .. : — 48 
2% to 5 inches.. 7, ; 68 55 
6 to 13 inches. : shaWe.uw wees 60 43 


Old Material._The demand for cast scrap is somewhat 
better and dealers have advanced prices to $11 and $11.50 
a ton. Demand for heavy melting stock is not as great as 
earlier in the month, and mills are offering lower prices 
one large consumer offering to buy all offerings at $11, 
while dealers refuse to consider anything below $12. We 
revise quotations, gross tons, as follows 
rails, $12 to $12.50; re-melting rails, $11.50 to $12; low 


5 to $15.50; sheet scrap, $0 


phosphorus melting stock, $ 


to $9.50; No. 1 wrought, $12 to $12.50; cast iron borings, 
$6 to $6.50; No. I cast, S10 to $10.50 


Coke. 


prices continue t 


Demand for foundry coke is better, but \ 
| Several interests Bal the le 


preval 


Connellsville region are offering their product as low as 


$1.65, and many of the plants are selling at $1.75 Chere 
is little buying of furnace coke, practically all of the in 
depends nt interest having covered several months ag l 

deliveries extending through the last half. Strictly Cor 


nelisville furnace coke continues to be held on the basis 
‘ During the week ending Sept. 17, the 
production of the upper Connellsville region amounted to 


209,791 tons and the lower region pre duced 60,470 tons 
There are now about 6.800 ovens idle in the two regions 


as compared with over 11,000 early in August 


CHICAGO. 
orrice oF The Iron Tra 
1164 Mowapnock Brock, Sept 


activity in pig iron and the lightet 


forms of finished material, this market might be classed as 
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a dull one Those products affect t recent reduc 
tions in prices show no mater elling provement, and 
the situation is a distinct disappointment to producers Uhe 


growing demand for pig iron is the brightest feature of the 
ca market 

on or h n oh } +4 i bh 
mnag tha as een teres here tor months 


1 
These range trom 10,000 tons downwards and several call 


Inquiries in the past week have aggregated 


al vreatetT 


deliveries extending through the greater part of the first 


next year. Merchant pipe is also in good demand, 


ng irge specifications against their contracts 
Other r good while .nominally active. are without 
noteworthy terest. Dealers in wire products continue to 
press manufacture for shipment, and the entire output of 
ocal mills go mmediate consumption. Sheets are 
showing signs of new life, and while some cutting of prices 
is still being done by several independent interests, that mar- 


ket as a whole is decidedly better he movement in scrap 
seems to have come to an end due to the failure of dealers 
to market the large tonnages recently bought at fancy prices 
from railroads rhe latter interests are now reoffering for 
sale several lots for which they have received no shipping 
nstructions, and prices are down several points below the 
ations of a week ago. Local bar iron interests have 


tailed to maintain the advance of $1 a ton on bar iron an 


nounced last week, and are again quoting $1.35 except on 
irders for carload lots and less, for which $1.40 is obtained 


he cut in steel bars of $1 a ton and the reduction in billets 


, ' . e - ‘ 
oO the DaSIS OL 319.50 Pittsbure, mack ast week, has done 


much to clear the atmosphere and put the market on a sound 
healthy basis. The former products is now quoted locally 
at $1.46 id billets at $22.50, the Chicago price being ob 
tained by adding the $3 freight rate from Pittsburg to Chi 
ago to the Pittsburg basing pric From now on billets will 
sold on the Pittsburg basis, plus the freight rate to point 


J 


iading the new prices 
1] 
structural steel and 
pilates, but miy enough to get the business offered Light 
ails are active and prices have stiffening tendency 
Standard sections are without life, both as to specifications 
and new business 
Pig Iron.—The buying movement in pig iron grows 
~} 1 as ee | 
Each week this mon as seen a healthy improvement 


ver the seven davs prec ling al d the tonnagt m the mar 


ket during the week under review runs well up The in 
uiries have been for lots as large 10,000 tons, though 
the average was for 1,000 and 2,000 tons. Not all of this 
tonnage has been let, and it is doubtful. except in the cas« 
f Northern furnaces, if producers will permit melters to 
contract for any \ irge amounts. Southern producers 
re decidedly averse t elling much iron for future deliv 
eries at present pric ‘ rge interest in the Birmingham 
district declining to sell more than will meet the current 
wants of their customers. Under no consideration will thes« 


7 . 1] ' ’ ‘ 
furnaces sell for delivery in the coming year. Higher prices 


are expected to be realized after Jan. 1, and there is a strong 
disposition in the South to store iron at 3 percent interest 
Northern 


vast ’ D - : j " 
rather thar ad up with further $o.so business 


furnaces have been active in the week, taking the greater 


portion of the tonnage offered \ part of this has been for 
delivery in the first half of 1905, for which 50 cents a ton 
ubove present prices is obtained Local No. 2 foundry is 

ww hrm on the bas f $13.50 ¢ zo, whil malleable pig 


has been 


Mas peen iy nced re Sore tone 


age 


é » loca nterests r the tatter product though al for 


vea}r ‘ \ \ he lroqi 1S ly { started up ifs 

1° -— — .. oiet cae § ’ 

‘ turnace a week nis stack iving een banked since 
ast June lhe product of this furnas sold for several 

nt shear e stock of n WwW the Iroquois Iron 
( d in its yar x weeks ag being rapidly depleted, 

a t the present rate of consumptio1 | last but a short 
while longe Hig on rot ive hared in the brisk 
movement f the past few weeks, and the tendency is to 
lvan price thie grad {) tat ‘ W 
Lake Supe ( 1S Oo 
Northern Cok I N 14 00 
Northern Coke |! N 18 50 
N < Coke |! N 18 oO 
N ‘ Ne ! I ) 
4) ~ ge Softeners N l 450 t | ( 
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Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2 ) 
Southern Coke Foundry No. 1. 13 65 
Southern Coke Foundry No. 2 1 
Southern Coke Foundry No. 3 1 
Southern Coke Foundry No. 4 l 
Southern No, 1 Soft. ] 
Southern No. 2 Soft.. l 
Southern Gray Forge . yee 1 
Southern Mottled ..... , eee we . : 12 40 
Southern Silveries (4% 1485 to 1 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% 17 80 to 1 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 18 85 to 1 
Malleable Bessemer 1 
Alabama Basic ] 


Billets. 
last week has brought out a number of inquiries, though all 
for small lots. Competition is keen for the business offered, 
and several interests are reported to be shading prices. The 


last week makes a reduction in local prices of 
We quote 


Silicon) 


to 10% Silicon) 


The reduction in the price of billets announced 


cut made 
$1.50 on billets, and 50 cents on sheet and tin bars 
Chicago prices on Bessemer and open-hearth billets, 4 x 4 
and larger, up to .25 carbon, $22.50; up to and including .60 
carbon, $1 extra. Billets 374 in. and smaller, and sheet and 
tin bars, $24.50 

Bars.—The reduction in the price of steel bars made last 
week, amounting to $1 a ton, was not made with the hope of 
but for the purpose 


All 


the large consumers had already covered for their require 


ments, and the increase to the week’s sales beyond what was 
Specifications, 


Wire rods, $26 to $27 Pittsburg 


stimulating demand for this material, 
of equalizing the prices of the various steel products 


expected has not been of great proportions 
however, have shown a great improvement and an active 
fall and winter trade is now looked for. Makers of bar 


iron have not been able to maintain the $1 advance an 


nounced last week, except on carloads and less, and 1.35c¢ 1s 
now quoted on tonnages greater than the foregoing. Ship 
lots against old contracts have been 


ping instructions on 
their 


coming in briskly, and mills have plenty of tonnage on 
Small angles rolled from old rails continue in good 
demand. Prices are stiffening as the result of the increased 
cost of old rails, and 1.25c is now the best that can be done 
There is a good demand for soft steel angles 


boo cS. 


in this market. 
and hoops. We quote Chicago delivery, as follows: Iron 
bars, 1.35c to 1.40c; soft steel bars, 1.40c to 1.46%c; soft 
hoops, 1.71%c. On 


steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 1.50%c; y 
small lots from store, we quote iron bars, 1.70c to 


steel bars, 1.70c to 1.80c base half éxtras; 


1.75¢ 
base full extras; 
hoops, 2.10c rates, full extras 

Sheets.—The Inland Stee! Co. now contemplates start 
ing up its sheet mill as an open mill in the latter part of 
October. Demand in the past week has shown a healthy im- 
provement, though several independent interests are reported 


to be still cutting prices from 50 cents to $1 a ton. With 


this reservation, we quote one pass, cold rolled, blue an 
nealed sheets, carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, 


as follows: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.71'%4c to 1.76%c; Nos. 11 and 
12, 1.76¥%4c to 1.81%c; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.81%c to 1.86%c 
1.9614c. On box annealed, one 


Nos. I5 and 16, 1.91'%4c to 
Sc to 2.06%c; Nos 


pass, cold rolled: Nos. 18 and 20, 2.01 
22 ‘and 24, 2.06%c to 2.11%c; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.11%c to 
No. 27, 2.16%4c to 2.21%c; No. 28, 2.26 
No. 30, 2.51%c to 2.56%c. We 


No. 10. 1.90c to 


2.10'4C; 
No. 29, 2.414%4c to 2.46%c; : 
quote lots from jobbers’ stocks as follows: 
2c; No. 12, 1.95c to 2.05c; No. 14, 2c to 2.10c; No. 16, 2.10¢ to 
2.20c; No. 18, 2.20c to 2.30c; No. 20, 2.25c¢ to 2.35c; 
2.30c to 2.40c; No. 24, 2.35c to 2.45c; No. 26, 2.40c to 2.50c; 
No. 27, 2.50c to 2.60c; No. 28, 2.60c to 2.70c; No. 29, 2.70¢ to 
2.80c. Galvanized sheets are strong, and we quote Pittsburg 
discounts, f. o. b. mill, 80 and 5 to 80 and 10. For shipment 
from stock, we quote heavy gauges and wide widths, 75 and 
5 to 75 and 10 percent; for light gauges, 75, 10 and 514 percent 
to So percent. 
Structural Steel. 
improvement over the condition of a week ago 


Business continues light and with no 
Several 
building projects calling for about 5,000 tons of structural 
shapes are pending, but there is no knowledge as to when 
these contracts will be let. We quote association prices, 
carload lots, Chicago delivery, as follows: Beams and chan 
nels, 15 in. and under, 1.56%4c; angles, 3 to 16 in. inclusive, 
1.56%4c; zees, 3 in. and over, 1.56%c; tees, 3 in. and over, 
1.61%c. On lots from store, we quote beams, channels and 
angles, 3 x 3 and larger, 1.80c to 1.90c; beams, 18, 20 and 


24 im., 10c extra; tees, 5c extra 
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Plates. 
market is in as apathetic a state as it was before the changs 


The demand for plates has fallen off and the 


im prices. Some cutting is being done by several independ 


ent interests, though only to a point that will bring them the 
business offered. With this reservation, we quote carload 
lots for Chicago delivery, as follows: Tank steel, % in. and 
heavier, 24 in. wide and under, rectangular plates only, 1.46%c 
base; over 24 ‘n. to 100 in. wide, 1.56% base; flange steel. 


1.00/2c base; marine steel, 1.76%4c base, all full extras 


1 ~ 
Plates, 16 in. thick, $2 extra; gauges 7 and 8, $3 extra: 


3 
No. 9, $5 extra. Less than carload lots, sc extra. Prices 


trom store have also been changed, and we quote tank steel 


“% in. and heavier, 1.80c to 1.90c; 3-16, I.90c to 2c: No. & 
I.goc to 2c; flange steel, 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 


Rails and Track Supplies. 


Light sections are in good demand and prices 


There is little change in the 
rail situations 
show a tendency to stiffen. Standard rails are quiet, both 
specifications and orders being of small volume. We quote 
as follows: Heavy sections 500 tons and over, $28: less 
than 500 tons to carload lots, $30; less than carload | 
second quality rails, $27; light rails, $22 to $24; track sup 
plies, f. o. b. Joliet mill, angle bars, 1.30c; spikes, first qual 
ity, t.60c; track bolts, 344 x 3%, with square nuts, 2.20c to 
2.30c per 100 lb.; with hexagon nuts, 2.35¢ to 2.45¢ 
Merchant Steel. ; 
below have been reduced $1 a ton as a result of the chang 


Prices of seve ral of the products listed 
in prices of steel bars here is a fair demand for new 
tonnage, and a marked increase in specifications. We qu 
carload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows 


>pring steel, 1.85c; sleigh shoe, flat sizes, 1.51\4c: concave 


and convex, 1.60%c to 1.71%c: cutter shoe, 2.25c: smooth 


; 1 
finished machinery steel, 1.7114c; smooth finished tire, 1.66%c 


plow steel, 2.20c and upwards, according to quality; toe calk 
steel, 2.01'“c Crucible tool steel, O¥ec to Sc; spe ial grades 
of tool steel, 13c and up; cold rolled shafting, 52 percent 
from list in carload lots, and 47 percent discount in less than 
carload lots 

Merchant Pipe.—Specifications have been received from 
jobbers in good volume during the week under review lhe 
outlook is very gratifying to producers. There are no changes 


in prices, and we quote carload lots, mill shipt ents, random 
lengths, f. o. b. Chicago as follows 


MEKCHANT PIPE. 
_ Guaranteed 
Steel Pipe Wrought Iron Pipe 
Galv slack Galv 
Percent. Percent 






% and % inches 





4% and % inches. 5 69.35 
4 to 6 inches... 75.85 65.85 
7 to 12 inches. 70.85 55.85 


Boiler Tubes.—There is a fair demand. 
all that can be said of the local market 
change, and on carload lots, Chicago delivery, mill hipments, 
we quote as follows 


BOILER TUBES 
Seamless 





L. W. Steel C. C. Iron. Steel 
: Percent Percent Percent 
OO BME BR, side cnedscyesees 46.35 41.35 52.35 
1% to 2% inch....... : - 88.35 41.35 40.35 
2% inch 7 46.35 43.35 
2% mech to 5 inch 53.35 | Upto 4 inches 
6 to 13 inch 41.35 | 50.85 
Che following are the agreed discounts trom store 
Seamless 
Steel Iron Steel 
1 to 1% inches 42% 87% 40 
1% to 2% inches..... ae 52 35 37% 
2' inches , « 55 87 40 
2% to 5 inches . sahil in oh by nt cd 62 47% 7TY% 
6 inches and larger...........02.. 82% 35 
Cast Iron Pipe. The only contract « t interest pending 
is one of 500 tons for the city of | veleth, Vl nn Rout ri 


business, however, has been good, making the week’s tonnage 
of fair proportions. Prices are firm with a tendency to higher 
figures. We quote carload lots, Chicago delivery as follows 
in. water pipe, $25.50; 6-in. to 12-in., $ 


mM« 


} 
$24; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher 


Wire Products.— Demand for fencing and wire nails con 
tinues without diminution, the entire output of Western 
interests going into immediate consumption. Prices are 
without change, and we quote carload lots to jobbers, mill 
shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows Wire nails, 1.75¢ 
painted barb wire, 1.g0c; galvanized barb wire, 2.20c: smooth 


annealed wire, 1.00c: smooth VAl\ inized wire, 1I.00« polished 


, >. 1 : : ; 
Staples, r.6sc galvanized staples, 2.15¢ Less than carload 
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lots to jobbers are 5 cents higher than above prices. The 
retail trade is quoted 5 cents extra over the foregoing on 
carload lots, and 10 cents extra on less than carload lots 
Bale ties are unchanged at 82%4c and § percent discount f. o 
b. Waukegan, IIl., on straight carload Icts. Poultry netting 
Ss and 5 percent discount from list f. o. b. Joliet or DeKall! 
with actual freight allowed not exceeding 50 cents per 100 
pounds 

Foundry Coke.—The market has materially strengthened 
in the past seven days and prices are firmer. With the ap 
praach of cold weather, the demand for coke has grown 
heavier, and producers are experiencing a greatly improved 
demand. We quote coke from Wise County, Va., $2 at the 
ovens, or $4.25 Chicago. Coke from the Pocahontas and 
New River districts, the freight rate of which to Chicago is 
$2.65, as offered in this market on the basis of $1.65 to $1.75 
Standard 72-hour Connellsville grades are 
Solvay coke from 
the Milwaukee plant is being offered at $4.50 to $4.75 Chicago 

Old Material. 


the inflated prices of scrap, and quotations on several products 


at the ovens 
firm at $2 at the ovens, or $4.65 Chicago 
\ puncture seems to have been made in 
are 50 cents below what they were a week ago. Dealers 
have had some trouble in the past ten days in disposing of 
the heavy tonnages which they had bought from railroads at 
fancy prices, and the bull movement has the appearance of 


having reached an untimely end. There has been some buy 


ing of heavy melting steel by the two local consumers, and 
there has also been a fair demand for old rails; but beyond 
these two products the market has been without activity. We 
have revised our prices, and quote dealers selling prices, gross 


TONS, is follows 


Old iron rails $] to 1 } 
Old steel rails (4 feet and over) 1150 ¢ won 
Old steel rails (less than 4 feet) 10 50 to 11 
Relaying rails, subject to inspection 150 ¢ 
Relaving rails for sidetracks ig on ¢ Timiti) 
Old wheels 10 50 to 11 00 
Heavy melting steel 950 ¢t 1m oo 
Mixed ntry steel 7 om 7 
I phosphorus scrap 04 and under 1 Oo 1 
The following quotations are for net tons 
N 1 R. R. wrought 11 ‘ 19 
No. 2? R. R. wrought 1075 to 112 
Shaftinge 12 5 to 128 OF 
Tyealers’ Forge, N« 1 900 to 1000 
Wrought pipe und flues R00 ¢t ge 50 
No. 1 cast. 150 Ib. and less 10 00 to 105 
No. 1 mill 600 ¢ C 
( intr sheet wt > 
No 1 boilers it R00 ¢ 2 
Roiler punchings 150 to 101 
Tron car ixles 1400 ¢t if 
Steel car xles 13 50 to 14 
! 1 axle turnings 750 t Sf 
Steel axle turnings 750 to & 
Cast boring $25 ‘ 
Mixed bh« nes. et 475 t 4 
Wrought turnings ( te 7 
M hine s] turnings Hoo tf iv 
Ra vad malleable _ On ¢ 
Agricultural lleable » 00 ¢ ) 
Stove plate nd leht cast s 9 O0 tf 9 
Old ' < e bars 1 ” ) 
CLEVELAND. 
orrice oF The Iron Trade I 
1064 Rose Buripinc, Sept 5 
Iron Ore.—Owing to the improvement in the grain cat 


rving business. which has decreased the number of vessels 
seeking ore cargoes, and to the fact that the cost of operat 


1 account of wages 


ing all boats will be increased Oct. I o 
being raised and other expenses augmented, shippers pretty 
generally concede the justice of the demand of the vessel 
owners for an increase in freight rates The rate from Mar 
quette has been advanced from 55 to 50 cents and it is prob 
able that before the close of the week there will be the same 
advance of 5 cents in rates from the head of the lakes. Prices 
of ore are firmer and are tending upward. Old range non 
Bessemer sells at $2.75 to $2.85 and non-Bessemer Mesabis 
usually at $2.50. For Bessemers, old range sell at $3 to $3.35 
and Mesabis at $2.75 to $3. A fair number of sales are being 
made of rather small tonnage, ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 
Pig Iron. 


cover the early part of 1905, but no sales are made beyond 


Inquiries show an increasing tendency t 


this year, because furnaces will not give quotations whicl 


Satisfy buyers. Basic is selling at $11.75 at Valley furnace 


/ 
and malleable at $12. In No. 2 foundry, little can be had at 
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less than $12 Valley, but sal are ur doubtedly made es low 
as $11.75, and an order for a large tonnage for prompt ship 
ment would probably show no great strength in the market 


Southern iron is firm at $9.25 to $9.50, Birmingham, for No 


2. We quote as follows for Cleveland delivery: 


Bessemer Sy a : = $12 60 to 1275 
No. 1 Strong Foundry 12 85 to 13 00 
N ». 2 Strong Foundry ' ob --+ 1260 to 12 85 
No. 3 Foundry .. er neon -» 1225 to 12 50 
No. 2 Southerm ........... ib been 7s: -»»+ 1810 to 18 85 
Gray Forge af RR : : ~+«++ 1185 to 1800 
Gray Forge, Southern . : .. 1200 to 1215 
Lake Superior charcoal : -. 1460 to 15 00 


Finished Material. 


tor structural material since the recent reduction in price, 


here has been a gratifying demand 


showing that new construction was postponed awaiting lowe 


prices. While in other lines, such as steel bars, now quoted 


at 1.39%c, Cleveland, for basic and 1.44%c for open-hearth, 
and sheets, the increase in new orders is not large, there 
is increased willingness of buyers to contract for their re 
quirements for some time in the future, but producers are 
not anxious to do so. The principal manufacturer of Sheets, 
which reports that its business is excellent, is not ready to 
make long time contracts except in some instances to old 
customers. Several of the leading makers of bar iron are 
working together to maintain a price of 1.30c Youngstown 
While there is no ironclad agreement, they say there is no 
proht in bar iron at 1.25¢c and hope to maintain the higher 
price. Prices of sheets have not been revised, as it is as 


serted that the recent reduction in sheet bars was anticipated 


In previous revisions lhe prices of the principal producers 
through jobbers are as follows. Cleveland ds livery, the freight 
from Pittsburg being 9 cents Mill sales of black sheets 
in carload lots, No. 10, 1.64¥%c; No. 11-12, 1.69%c: No. 14, 
1.79%c; Ni 16, 1.80Y« No. 27, 2.14%e No. 28, 2.24VU« 
Galvanized, mill sales, No. 14, 2.24%4c; N 16, 2.34%4c: No 
18-20, 2.49%c; No. 22-24, 2.644%c; No. 25-26, 2&4%c; No. 27 
3.044%4c; No. 28, 3.244%c. Out of stock, black sheets: ™%-in.. 
I.goc; 3-16-1n., 2 Blue annealed Ni 10, 2.05c; No l 


3.05c; No. 27, 3.285c: No. 2&. 3.45c; Ne *0. 4.26¢ 


Old Material. 


of scrap in the belief that prices would advance are holding 


Dealers wh: purchased large quantities 


their stocks at prices W lich do not meet the views of buvers 


and the result is a very dull market. It pointed out that, 
a few weeks ago, when the mills placed orders, they paid a 
higher price than they had previously and it is predicted that 
still higher prices will prevail. For the past week, prices 
show no change. We quote as follows, gross tons. Cleveland 


delivery 


Old iron rails $15 00 to 15 50 


Old steel rails (over 6 feet) 12 00 to 18 00 
Old steel rails (under 6° feet) 11 00 to 12 00 
Old car wheels 10 00 to 11 00 
Stecl boiler plate 900 to 1000 
Malleable iron (railroad) 10 00 to 10 50 
Malleable iron (agricultural) 800 to 900 
Heavy steel eae 10 00 to 1100 


We quote as follows, net tons: 
No. 1 R. R. wrought 


$10 50 to 11 50 


No. 1 busheling 9 50 to 10 00 
No. 1 machine cast 9 50 to 10 50 
Iron axles . 16 00 to 16 50 
Axle turnings 700 to 800 
Wrought turnings (free from cast) 600 to 650 
Grate bars .... 700 to 8 00 
Pipes and flues 800 to 8 50 
Tank iron 750 to 8 00 
Hoop and band iron 500 t 5 60 
Sheet iroa 400 to 500 
Wrought drillings 600 to 6560 
Stove plate 800 to 900 
Steel axles 13 00 to 14 00 
Cast borings - : 500 to 5650 


CINCINNATI. 


Sent » 

lhe coke market presents nothing new either as to move 
nent or price Foundry coke is quoted at $1.00 to $2.05 
f.o. b. Connellsville Che movement is rather moderate 


pending last week 


were closes up t week idet review nd ! the lwere 
. ther r volum f huecin | +} h ¢) 
gate there was ! volume o ISITE aon nroug ne 
venci } 1 Vint much n hicin , : n 
igencies here \ 1 Ww 11s es a come nto sient 


during the week; still there are a few good inquirie One 
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consumer is in the market for soo tons of basic and another 
wants® 2,000 tons of gray forge. There is an inquiry from 
Michigan for 500 tons of Southern No. 2 foundry 
of about 1,000 tons of Southern irons was madg¢ at $0.50 for 
No. 2, $8.75 for No. 4 foundry and $8.50 for gray forge 
Birmingham. A large machinery and electrical concern is ask- 
ing for prices on 10,000 tons for deliveries beginning next 
year. The placing of orders for 2,000 tons of Northern iron 


One sale 


in Central Ohio last week brought out some lower prices than 
were generally looked for and a shade under $11.50 at furnace 
was done on some of this business. There appears to be but 
little Southern iron now on the market below $9.50 Birming 
ham as a basis. The rank and file of buyers have shown no 
more disposition to come into the market than for several 
weeks past. The general run of small orders that are being 
placed to cover present needs shows a slight increase, but 
nothing of a really encouraging nature has developed. Trade 
sentiment is hopeful. The Southern strike situation shows 
but little change. The operators are getting more men to 
work @very day and with the coke bought from the outside 
districts there is no further curtailment of the output and 
there is some talk of more furnaces going in before long. 
We quote in carload lots f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


ee, Pe ds. sl tbicseedeawee cece ses $12 50 to 127 
i se ek oc ios Ck ee ec ee ct.ns eae 12 00 to 12 25 
i i, Th. ois a viss cee eckceecoccccoccocr 11 50 to 12 00 
i Me oes, lh kas ep debedeneeeeas 11 00 to 11 25 
SO, one ccckeeeevcsunteseces 12 50 to 12 75 
i rn re " OOGR.. bak csededovéccscccsoes 12 00 to 12 25 
ig 8 a SL EE RR RS RS er 1100 to 11 25 
OS EY UL Be odds vesege ceveececcecees 13 15 to 13 65 
nn i hs chs tae ade wesabsces se nenvers 12 65 to 13 15 
rr re ee sto We cast buleeeseestoceeese 16 25 to 16 50 


Finished Material.—The reduction in steel bars and the 
general reports as to the tendency of prices is bringing the 
buying to a condition covering only current wants. So close 
is this policy being pursued that orders have been numerous 
but of small specifications. Manufacturers are buying only 
to cover needs for work in hand, and are disposed to contest 
prices on all orders. In spite of this condition of affairs there 
is no disposition to shade prices on iron bars and they hold 
steady at recent quotations. Bar iron is quoted at 1I.35c; 
steel bars at 1.43c, half extras, with dealers quoting 1.60c to 
1.75c for iron and steel out of store. Galvanized sheets are at 
75 and 10 to 75, 5 and 2% percent off. We quote black sheets, 
No. 27, at 2.25c in car lots of 500 bundles. Black sheets out 
of store are selling as follows: No. 28, 2.60c; No. 27, 2.50c; 
No. 16, 2.30c; No. 14, 2.20c; No. 12, 2.10c; No. 10, 2c lank 
plates are dull and sell out of store at 2c for ™%-in., 3-16-in., 
No. 8 and No. to. f 
stock and angles at 1.90c to 2c for base s'zes 

In merchant pipe the independent mills are still undersell- 


Beams and channels are quoted at 2c from 


ing the schedule of the leading interest, but the National is 
making no effort to meet this competition and is firmly hold- 
ing to the schedule. The demand is only fair and there is a 
rather moderate inquiry. 
MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 


Guaranteed 

Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. 
Sg Se eee eee 69.7 53.7 67.7 51.7 
a De MMe cegeseccecece 73.7 61.7 71.7 59.7 
% to 6 inch, inclusive... 77.7 67.7 76.2 66.2 
7 to 12 inch, inclusive... 72.7 57.7 71.2 65.7 

BOILER TUBES. 

Steel Iron 

Percent. Percent. 
te edan biht GOOG 68 BEETLES + EOE 41.2 7.7 
Ee 54.2 36.7 
ee 56.7 41.7 
2% to 6 ES eae eee 63.2 49.2 
6 EES es ee 54.2 36.7 


Old Material.—The market continues quiet with no change 
in prices. Dealers report but little demand. There seems to 
be slight change in the situation from week to week. We 


quote : 

Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons.................. $1100 to 11 50 
Cast machine and fcundry, net tons........... eeeeees 950 to 1000 
Old iron rails, gross tons.............. cade wees os 12 50 to 13 00 
BOMBS 5 on cccccccsycecccccccspecces 950 to 10 00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.............-eseceeeeeee 10 00 to 10 50 
er rn i 2 a én cc ese kowneees beceseseone 13 50 to 1400 
ee od aad at ewenegeesecentoes 600 to 650 
WREE DUUINEROE, TIRE COMO. 2. coccicceccccceccvecccces 600 to 650 
Cast Serdaae, tc. «detGhes speked d66oeeseeen és 300 to $50 


In answer to inquiries made in view of the death of Archer 
Brown, it is stated that the firm of Rogers, Brown & Co. will 


be continued by the surviving partners under the present name. 
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NEW YORK. 


orrice oF The Iron Trade Review, | 

Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Sept. 27. | 

The improving conditions noted in our previous report con 
tinued during the past week The aggregate sales were 
larger than in the week previous, with Northern irons decid 
edly in the lead. For some time past activity in the latter has 
been followed by a weakening in prices, but this tendency has 
been conspicuous by its absence during the past fortnight 
he sales made recently have been made up of many large 
lots, several going as high as 1,000 tons each. While deliv 
ery covers the balance of the year, sales agents report many 
inquiries calling for delivery the early part of next year 
here is no doubt that some good contracts could be closed 
for this delivery, provided the furnaces would make them on 
the basis of present prices, but this they are unwilling to do, 
believing that general conditions by that time will be in their 
favor. Southern No. 2 foundry is still being quoted at $9.50 
Birmingham, delivery the remainder of the year, but few sales 


are reported. The miners’ strike is still a menacing feature 
to the Southern market, particularly as regards delivery, al- 
though quick shipment is being made on good sized orders 
New York quotations at tidewater follow Northern No. 1 
X, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 X, $14 to $14.50; No. 2 plain, $13.50 
to $14; Southern No. 1 foundry, $13.50 to $13.75; No. 2 foun 
dry, $13 to $13.25; No. 3 foundry, $12.50 to $12.75; No. 4 
foundry, $12.25 to $12.50 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The structural material mat 
ket for the past week was a little more active, with the strang: 
feature of orders for large lots being more numerous than 
for small ones. It is now several weeks since the reductions 
in prices were made, and when subsequent developments ar 
mentioned, it is always in terms of disappointment. Railroad 
work is particularly backward. The American Bridge Co 
closed a contract during the week for 1,500 tons from the 
Southern Railway Co., and has all but closed a contract for 
1,800 tons for an office building in Cincinnati. Independent 
companies got some good contracts recently also Among 
them was one for 4,000 tons from the Baltimore & Ohio road, 
for its Washington terminal This was taken by Milliken 
Bros., of this city. The Pheenix Bridge Co. got an order from 
the Southern Railway Co. aggregating 3,000 tor In plates, 
sheets, and bars, general conditions are the same as they have 


been for weeks past, new business in each being very small 


New York prices at tidewater follow Angles, 3 to 6 in. x 
4 in. and heavier, 1.54%2c; beams, 3 to T§ in., 1.54'%4c; chan 
nels, 3 to 15 in .,1.54'%4c; beams, 18, 20 and 24 in., 1.64%c 
tees, 3 x 4% in. and heavier, 1.59'4c; plates, carloads, tank, 


1.5444c; flange, 1.64'4c; marine and ordinary fire box, 1.74'%4c 
refined iron and soft steel bars, 1.44'%c 
New York, No. 28, black, 2.25c to 2.30c; galvanized, 3.25¢ to 
3.30¢ 

Old Material.—The market during the past week has 
been quiet, with holders less anxious to part with their stocks 
Prices, if anything, are a little firmer than they have been 


Expectations are widely entertained that a change in the mar 


ket for the better is imminent Prices f. o. b. cars follow: 
Old iron rails .. ad ne . $1400 to 14 50 
Old steel rails, long lengths. . ; . ‘ 11 50 to 12 00 
Old steel rails, short pieces. . ‘ 1] 00 to 11 50 
Relaying rails oe ea boll - 19 00 to 2000 
Old car wheels ... er ~t ) 11 50 to 12 50 
Old iron car axles.... weaved 17 00 to 18 
Old steel car axles..... : bea 14 00 to 
Heavy melting stecl scrap 11 50 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap. . , 11 50 to 
Iron track scrap 10 50 to 

7 75 to 


Wrought pipe 





Ordinary light iron .. : - 450 
Cast borings ae aie bie a8 250 to 
Wrought turnings 5 50 to 
No. 1 machinery cast 900 to 
7 75 to 


Stove plate 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Sept. 27 


Conditions seem to be little better than they were before 
the recent reductions in prices of finished material. There 
is, however, better feeling and inquiry indicates that bus 
iness will improve after the first of the new year 

Pig Iron.—The demand is rather uneven, but there 
seems to be a good undertone The insistence of foun 
dries on prompt shipments shows that stocks in consum 


ers’ yards are low. When the Southern furnaces resume 
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Makers of 


pig iron declare that they can not possibly sell at lower 


in full, there is likely to be an overproduction 
prices, but buyers still hesitate. We quote as follows for 
Philadelphia and nearby deliveries No. 1 X_ foundry, 
$14.75 to $15.25; No. 2 X foundry, $14.25 to $14.50; N 

plain foundry, $13.50 to $13.75; standard gray forge, $12.7 
to $13.00; ordinary gray forge, $12.50 to $12.75; basic, $12.75 
to $13.00. 

Steel. 


need of billets will prpbably place their orders soon, as 


There is a slightly better demand and those in 


lower prices are not expected 
Finished Material.— While 


brought out some new business, the result is, on the whole, 


recent reductions have 
disappointing. Bar iron has been reduced to 1.30c, Pitts 
burg. We quote for car load lots and more as follows 
Refined bar iron or soft steel, 1.434%c to 1.48%c; tank o1 
boiler plates, 1.434%c; beams, cannels or angles, 1.43%c to 
1.48%c 


Old Material. 


Hoiders are inclined to hold for full prices 


There is a moderate inquiry and prices 
are steady 
We quote as follows No, 1 steel scrap, $11.75 to $12.25; 
low phosphorus scrap $16 to $16.50; old steel axles, $15 
to $15.50; old iron axles, $18 to $18.50; old iron rails, $15.50 
to $16; old car wheels, $11 choice railroad 


75 to $12.50; 
No. 1 wrought, $14.50 to $15; machinery cast, $11.50 to 
$12; No. 2 light scrap (forge), $10 to $10.50; No. 2 light 
scrap (ordinary), $8 to $8.50; axle turnings, 
t turnings, $8.50 to $0.; cast borin 


| 


wrougl 


g 
stove plate, $9 to $10; wrought tron pipe, $11 to $11.50 


The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 


orrice or The lron Trade Review 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassa S7 Sept 7. { 


After having been quiet all the week, the 


Pig Tin. 


market today became more active, with prices becoming 
firmer It is thought that the Banca sale on Thursday will 
result satisfactorily The London market for the week was 


dull, with prices showing a tendency to sag Closing prices 


today follow Spot, September and October, 27.87%2c to 28 
London's closings today follow Spot, £127 12s 6d; futures, 


£128 2s 6d. Arrivals at Atlantic ports for the month to dat 
aggregate 1,855 tons, with 1,460 tons afloat 
Copper.—Although prices are unchanged, underlying 
conditions in the market were not as satisfactory as during 
the week previous. Consumers do not think any appreciable 
advance in prices is probable in the near future, and are only 


meeting immediate requirements in consequencs The Lon 


don market for the week was featureless, with prices a trifle 


lower Today’s closings follow Lake, 1234c to 13c; elec 
trolytic, 1234c to 127%c; casting, 12%4c to 125 London’s 
closings today follow Spot and futures, £58 2s 6d Exports 


for the month to date amount to 15,592 tons 


Business is quiet, with prices remaining at 4.20 


to 4.30c for spot. St. Louis is slightly stronger at 4.12%c to 
4.15c. London advanced to £11 17s 6d 

Spelter.—Is dull and unchanged at 5.10c to 5.20 St 
Louis is a trifle firmer at 5c. London cables £22 7s 6d 


Antimony—Both Cookson’s and Hallett’s are 7c asked 
Other grades are 6c asked 

Quicksilver.—We quote $40 per flask of 76 pounds 
London is £7 15s 


Sales are made at 40c to 47c for larg 


‘ 4] 1 
ts oT Too iSkSs 


Nickel. 


to a ton. and at soc t 6o0c for smaller quantities 
CHICAGO. 
orFice or J he ; , 
1164 Mowapnoc) Riock Sept 
Demand for metals has shown a marked improvement im 


1 


the week under review lrading in copper has been given 


an impetus, owing to the nearness of the close of lake naviga 
tion, which in the past has resulted in advances in price, be 
cause of the decreased shipments from the mines 
also firmer and advancing rapidly in price because of the de 
creased abroad All 


shipments from prices are stiffer 
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w 
w 


than they were a week ago, and are on the up 
We quote as follows Lake 


134ac, and for smaller lots, 13%4c; 


ward grade copper in 


carloads, casting, 1274c 


4 Pig tin, 2824c 


for carloads, and 13%c for lesser quantities 
to 29%c, according to quantity Spelter, 544c to 534c, accord 
ng to quantity; sheet zinc, 6c for carload lots of 600 lb. casks, 


| 6.25¢ to 6.35c¢ for less than carload lots. Pig lead, 4.20c for 


50-ton lots; 4.25¢ for carload lots, and 4.35¢ for smaller lots 

There is fair demand for old metals, and prices are firm 
with at ng tendency. We quote copper wire and heavy, 
11'4c; copper bottoms, 934c; copper clips, 103%4c. Red brass, 
4c; red bra Or 734 Yellow brass, heavy, 7\%4c; 


Light brass, 5¥4c; tea lead, 334c; 


Successor to the Cramp Steel Co. 

(he reorganization of the Cramp Steel Co. of Colling 
wood, Ont., which some time ago suspended operations on 
iccount of financial difficulties, has now been completed. The 
company has secured a new charter of incorporation under 


Ltd., with head 


1 


the name of the Northern Iron & Steel Co., 
offices at Toronto and capital of $2,500,000. It is author 
ized to take over the plant of the former company including 
their right to a bonus of $60,000 voted by the town of Colling 


wood where the works are located At an organization 


meeting held in Toronto, Sept. 22, the board of directors was 
constituted as follows John A. Currie, president; Duncan 
Asa Hall, W. J. Lindsay and 
movement tor reorganization was 
Meldrum, of New York, 
American shareholders who took the matter 


Donald, secretary-treasurer ; F 
John 7 


strongly 


Duguid rhe 
ypposed by Garnett H 
m behalf of the 
into the courts, but without avail. It stated, however, 
that the board will be increased by the election of a director 
to represent the interests of the American capitalists con 
cerned, and of another, a practical steel manufacturer, who 
will manage the production 

The Northern Iron & Steel Co. as at present constituted 
is in close affiliation with the Imperial Steel & Wire Co., 
Ltd., of Collingwood, in which the directorate is largely 
nterested. It is stated that the Northern Iron & Steel Co 


’ 


has extensive orders for steel to be used in the manufacture 


company, which will keep it busy 


for some time as soon as it Is able to resume operations 


Pullman Works Resume in Part. * 


Work in the repair shops of the Pullman Co., at Pullman 
lll.. was resumed in part last Monday, after an idleness of a 
ple of week In addition to these shops, the repair plants 


at Ludlow. Ky.. Denver, Buffalo and Wilmington, Del., were 


lso started up on the ime day Che Pullman Co. has never 
ide any agreements with labor unions since the Pullman 
strike of ‘93, and the shut-dow1 f several days ago was 
t the tcome t any ture witl ibor unions, or con 
rected in anv way whatever wit! ibor troubles Officials 
the company state that the suspension was due entirely to 
ck of business, and the manufacturing shops will remain 
e wW sen nditions continue No change will be 
de wage ile, except with those wl work unde 
the piece syst ere W be a rey f this scale, whicl 
. esult eductior pay ! nd a slight in 
CASE t thers Seve lepartme t Pullman were 
‘ ed , esda \ he ty ‘ nspector, who 
‘ 0 lers wl st | rep ict ! 
Reference vas mad our ist e paper ot Chas 
H. Morgan, of the Morgan Const t { Worcester 
Mass.. read at Lake Superior meeting of the American 
| 1 ite ! \i 0 eng eecrs mis subject cing “The Last 
; { rt ‘ li ! the pp cn i l nventofr 
— Hlampstead t Lov n. within 4 
‘ ~ Is { edra anne i: pt hur 
ard trie yD i t ast weet ere 1 rent 
I ( \ T p ‘ ' 
Hampstea ‘ hya d 
Andet Ind., tin plate plant of the American Sheet 
& 1 Plate ( W hut down lepartments last week 
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EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


HaAgrispurc, Sept. 27—Conditions in this section of the 


state are summed up in the word waiting, even after prices 
have been readjusted. 

Most of the works in the Lower Susquehanna valley are 
making fair time, but nothing extraordinary. Some few have 
rush jobs which are being hurried out and others are clearing 
up orders on hand. 

Comparatively few furnaces in this section have resumed, 
but there are a dozen inside of 100 miles of this city which 
could be started very soon, 

The Pennsylvania Steel Co. will run its rail mill next week, 
the rest of the plant being in operation and the bridge depart 
ment on better time than for a while. The company may 
start another furnace before long. 

There is little doing at any of the cut nail works in this 
part of the state. Some are closed and others are making re- 
duced time. The bar mills are working, however, on fair time 

The Midvale Steel Co.’s improvements at the plant near 
Philadelphia are reported to be well advanced toward com- 
pletion. 

The state of Pennsylvania has given contracts for bridges 
as follows: York Bridge Co., Conewago, $23,750; Nelson & 
Buchanan, Mahoning, $17,945, and National Bridge Co., Penns 
creek, $43,000 There were twenty-three bidders, some of 
them Ohio and New York firms. The state has authorized 
the building of about a dozen additional bridges 

The famous Brown segmental gun has been completed at 
Reading and will be shipped to Sandy Hook. If it proves a 
success a factory for building the guns will be established 
either at Reading or Birdsboro. 

The Berks county court has ordered the sale of the Bern- 
ville Foundry & Machine Works which have long been in liti 
gation. There are forty-eight heirs to the property. Charles 
K. Derr, Reading, is master in the case 

Furnace No. 2 at the Pennsylvania Steel Co.’s Steelton plant 
made 403 tons of iron in one day recently. It is an 8o-ft 
stack with a 20-ft. bosh. 

The Middletown Car Works have a large order for cars for 
a railroad in the Argentine Republic. The works have also 
been making cars for Jamaica. 

Several of the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co. furnaces at 
Lebanon are being overhauled and may be started soon. 
There is talk of lease or sale to the Pennsylvania 

The Geistr Mig. Co. is building a rew plant at Green- 
castle, near here, for the manufacture of the Metcalfe gaso 
line engine. A new foundry is being built. The Geiser and 
other works at Waynesboro are running on reduced time, al- 
though they are turning out a considerable quantity of foreign 
work. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has returned hundreds of men 
at its car and repair shops at this city and Altoona because 
of increase in work for them 

The old Bucher furnace at Boiling Springs, over 100 years 
old, has been bought by a traction company and the grounds 
used for a park. 

The Penn Iron Works have resumed operations at Lancas 
ter after a long idleness. The puddle mill is running full 
time. The Parkesburg and other mills in that county are in 
operation again. A better condition is also reported at Ches 
ter and in the Schuylkill valley 

The Reading railroad is running its Reading locomotive 
shops day and night to keep up with work. Recently the men 
were kept at work on Saturday nights 


The McClintic-Marshall Construction Co., Pittsburg, has 
received an order from the B. & O. Railroad Co. for 2,000 
tons of plate girder bridges. The girder spans vary in 
length from 75 to t1o ft. That portion of this order to 
be erected on the Pittsburg Division of the B. & O. will be 
manufactured at the Pittsburg plant of the company lo 
cated at Rankin, while that portion to be erected on the 
Baltimore Division will be manufactured at the Pottstown. 


Pa., plant of the company. 


rhe furnace of the Belfont Iron Works Co., of Ironton, O., 
has been blown out. It is the intention of the company to 
build a new stack in place of the old one. 
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OBITUARY. 


Oliver Williams died at his home in Catasauqua, Pa., Sep 
tember 17. Mr. Williams was born in South Wales, April 
23, 1831, and when two years old was brought to this coun- 
try by his parents, who settled in Schenectady, N. Y. He 
was educated in the common schools, and afterward attended 
Allentown academy for one year. He learned the trade of 
iron molder and worked at it until 1849, when he entered 
the optical establishment of McAllister & Co., Philadelphia, 
remaining with them until 1853, when he joined James W. 
Queen, one of the McAllister firm, in establishing the J. W 
Queen Co. In 1855 Mr. Williams moved to Milwaukee, 
where he roomed for three months with Chester A. Arthur, 
who afterwards became president of the United States. Mr: 
Arthur soon returned to New York, and while visiting him 
in 1858, Mr. Williams met Peter R. L. Hardenberg, who pro 
posed to go to Chicago and open a leather store, which was 
done. Abraham Lincoln was attorney for the firm. In 1866 
Mr. Williams was appointed general manager of the Cata 
sauqua Mfg. Co. and moved to that city, where he lived up 
to the time of his death. He was also one of the founders 
of the Bryden Horse Shoe Works, of which he was president 
He was also president of the Union Foundry & Machine 
Co., of Catasauqua. For three years he was president of 
the National Iron Association; for 15 years president of th 
Eastern Bar Iron Association and a member of the Ameri 
can Institute of Mining Engineers. 

J. McGregor Adams, president of the Adams & Westlake 
Co., Chicago, died Sept. 17, aged 7o years 

David E. Whiton, founder and president of the D. E 
Whiton Machine Co., New London, Conn., died Sept. 11 after 
an illness of a few days. Mr. Whiton was born in 1825 

George S. Herbertson, founder of the Herbertson Foundry 
& Machine Co., Cadwallader, Pa., died Aug. 29, aged 57 years 
In 1880 his sons entered the firm,and in recent years have 
conducted the business as J. Herbertson’s Sons 

Benjamin F. Kyer, Chicago, for the last ten years western 
manager of the S. Howes Grain Cleaning Machinery Co., was 
buried Sunday from his residence, 2169 Washington boulevard 


Personal. 

Axel Sahlin, of the London firm of Julian Kennedy, Sahlin 
& Co., Ltd., is now in the United States and has recently been 
a visitor at St. Louis 

Albert Ladd Colby, assistant to the president of the Inter 
national Nickel Co., 43 Exchange place, New York, has just 
returned to his office thoroughly recovered from the attack of 
pleuro-pneumonia, which he contracted in St. Louis last July 
while installing his company’s exhibit in the Department of 
Mines and Metallurgy 

R. L. Richardson, who has been connected with the Pitts 
burg office of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. for the 
past ten years, has resigned to accept a position with the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. as general correspondent and salesman in 
the Pittsburg offices in the Frick building. Mr. Richardson 
will assume his new duties Oct. 1, in the meantime visiting the 
St. Louis Exposition 

Martin F. Murphy, formerly business agent of the Iron 
Molders’ Union in Buffalo, and president of the New York 
Federation of Labor, has accepted the position of general 
superintendent of the Hewitt Mfg. Co., of Chicago. This 
company makes a specialty of journal bearings 

Frank J. Hearne, president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., has been in the East and in Pittsburg in the past fort 
night 

Che following bids have been received by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission for the water pipe and specials, reference to 
which was recently made in these columns rhe price given 
for pipe is per ton and is per pound for specials M. J 
Drummond, New York, 6 and 8-in. pipe, $29.50; 10 and 12-in., 
$29; 16 and 20-in., $28.75. U.S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 


Co., New York, $21.70 for pipe, all sizes; specials, 2™%e. 
R. D. Wood & Co., 6, 8, 10 and 12-in. pipe, $24: 16 and 20-in., 
$23.25; specials, 2!44c. Dimmick Pipe Co., Birmingham, Alla. 


$29.40 for pipe, all sizes; $55 per ton for specials. Upwards 


of 4,000 tons of pipe will be contracted for. 
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THE GISHOLT “SOLID” ADJUSTABLE REAMER. 


The new “solid” adjustable reamer is one of the smaller 
tools manufactured by the Gisholt Machine Co., of Madison, 
Wis. A demand for this reamer, as with many other t 
which have been placed on the market, first arose in the shop 
now manufacturing them. 

The ideal reamer should possess all the solidity of a one- 
piece tool and yet be constructed so that expansion is possible, 
in this way providing for wear. This requirement has been 
met by the arrangement of the reamers shown in the illus- 
Gisholt 

thickness of the 
cutting 


tration. A _ special feature in the “solid” ad 
justable yeamer is the size and 
blades Each 


the best tool steel is used in their construction. 


edges and 
The extra 


blade has _ two 


weight and width of stock used in these reameérs materially 
reduces the liability of breakage. The body is of high carbon 
steel bored and slotted to fit standard reamer arbors. Es- 
pecial care is taken in building these reamers in order to in- 
sure an accurate fit of the blades to the body. The reamers 
are now manufactured in all standard sizes, in both hand and 
machine types 

The new catalogue issued by the company also shows a 
full line of shell reamer arbors, together with an equipment 
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alleged by the petitioners as constituting an act ol bankruptcy, 


is the consenting on the part of the company to the appoint- 


ment of a receiver. The claims of the various petitioners in 
the suit are respectively $3,212.08, $7,680.10, $2,817.48, $3,345. 
Ralph R. Bradley has been appointed receiver of the West- 
ern Supply Co., Chicago, one of the largest farm implement 
The assets are estimated at $200,- 
nd the liabilities $500,000. This concern handled the 
prod f the 


bbing firms in the West 


Aultman Co. 





lhe controversy as to whether eye bar or wire cables should 
be used im the constructior of the proposed Manhattan bridge, 
ist river between Brooklyn and the 
new East river bridges, has been settled in favor of wire 


cables, the plans of Bridge 


which is to span the | 


Commissioner Best having been 


approved. Advertisements for bids will be issued at an early 


date 

Receivers Winchester and Wallace, of the Diamond State 
Steel Co., have presented to the United States court a state- 
ment of the assets and liabilities of the concern. It sets 
forth that the company has $2,250,000 preferred stock and 
It has also issued $10,000,000 in four per 
cent first mortgage bonds, on which is due interest to the 


$2,000,000 common. 





THE NEW REAMER AND ARBORS OF THE GISHOLT MACHINE CO, 


of shell reamer arbors especially adapted for use on the Gis- 
holt turret lathes. 


Failure of the Aultman Co. 

Col. J. J. Sullivan, of Cleveland, has been appointed re 
ceiver of the Aultman Co., of Canton; O., manufacturer of 
harvesting machinery. The application for the receiver stated 
that the company is insolvent and has an indebtedness of 
$1,500,000 Assets were not given. The announcement was 
made that the shops would not be closed, but would be oper- 
ated to their full capacity. There are 500 men employed by 
the company. The failure of the Aultman Co. involved the 
Arctic Machine Co., of which Ernest A. Pflinger, of Akron, 
The Aultman Co. manufactured the 
In 1893 the Aultman Co. went into 


was appointed receiver 
output of the Arctic Co 
the hands of a receiver, failing in an amount in excess of 
$900,000. The creditors took charge of the affairs of the com 
pany, but were rot successful in the business management 
Following the appointment of Col. Sullivan as receiver of the 
Aultman Co., action was brought in the United States court 
at Cleveland to force the company into bankruptcy. The 
plaintiffs in the action are the Upson Nut Co., 
Worthington Co., the Bourne-Fuller Co., and the Cleveland 
City Forge & Iron Co., all of Cleveland. The specific act 


George 


The assets of the company are $511,- 
There is stock and material 


amount of $11,387.85. 
434.71 and liabilities $385,979.83 
on hand to the amount of $248,866.65 and according to the 
books of the concern the real estate is valued at $4,608,905.990 
he statement also sets forth the book accounts of the com 
pany. Bills receivable show an amount of $173,396.22; of this 
sum $112,000 is assigned as collateral for loans. Accounts 
payable show $64,466.83. An early hearing of the case will be 
given by the court 


The Paddock-Hawley Iron Co., St. Louis, has called a 
meeting of creditors. It has been established over 30 years 
and is capitalized at $600,000. Its inventory of July 1 last 
showed assets of $1,254,328 and liabilities $581,847. 


tal stock was increased in July from $350,000 to $600,000, 


The capi 





The first board of directors of the re-organized United 
States Shipbuilding Co. will be elected early in October, and 
will consist of nine members. It is understood that the board 
will be selected as soon as possible after the foreclosure sale 


of the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco 





The Imperial Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich., will move its works 


in that city to Flint, Mich., where it already has a plant. 
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SOME GERMAN TOOLS. 


BY L. RAMAKERS 
The fastening of tires to car wheels by means of dovetailed 
1 to 3, is considered 
When the dove- 


rings, as at A in cross sections of Figs 
to be a reliable and very economical method. 
tailed section is once wedged in the annular cavity, the wheel 


center and rim are solidly joined and long service is assured 





- . 
~~ et — he 
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THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Wedging tires onto wheels. The engraving is a close reproduction 


of blueprint but rim of retaining ring should probably be deeper with 


more allowance in groove. 


to the tire. The fitting of the tires is accomplished in a lathe 
by making the inner part A as indicated in Fig. 3. The 
main difficulty is in pening the ring in position, an operation 
which is generally done with a hammer. Ordinary machines 
are not suitable for pressing out the retaining strip as the 
pening of the hammer should be delivered obliquely to the 
surface of the wheel. The firm of Breuer, Schumacher & 
Co., of Cologne, Germany, has designed and built a press 
for this purpose which is driven by compressed air. It is 
shown at work in Fig. 4. The frame carries in addition to 
the compressed air cylinder with its two pistons, a flywheel 
and a spindle driven by transmission gearing. A tight and 


FIG. 4 AIR-DRIVEN PRESS FOR 


loose pulley are placed on the spindle which bears a crank 
operated from the upper piston in the compressed air cylinder. 
Che lower piston holds'the tool which presses the metal into 
the slot of the tire. Through a valve located between the two 
pistons air is introduced or expelled, according to the degree 
of speed demanded by the character of the work. When the 
upper piston rises, the valve being closed, the air in the cylin- 
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der expands and the exterior pressure gradually raises the 


lower piston. The upper piston, already at the end of its 
stroke, is driven back by the crank which continues moving at 
a uniform speed, descends and strongly compresses the air 
in the cylinder, stops the upward movement of the ascending 


lower piston and brings it down sharply on the stock under 


the tool. Each rotation of the main spindle corresponds to 
a blow of the press. The force of the stroke is regulated by 
the opening of the cylinder valve. As shown in Fig. 4, the 


cylinder is formed in two parts having between them a con- 


venient angle for giving the tool the necessary inclination. 
The wheel and tire is turned on its axis by a special fixture 
and the speed is capable of regulation The arrangement 
of the crane, which is hand-operated, permits of adjusting the 


wheel, irrespective of its diameter, in the most favorable 
position for the work. The mounted axles are 
a tackle in order to lighten the load upon the machine frame. 


f dovetailing a tire in place in from 


suspended by 


his press is capable o 
rding to the diameter of the wheel 


three to seven minutes. acco 
lhe same firm also makes a line of hydraulic presses up ‘to 


1 


linders The de- 


500 tons These have auxiliary steam cy 

velopment of this combination type has been the result of an 
examination of steam hammer peculiarities The machine, 
illustrated as Fig. 5, has been designed with a view of uniting 


the advantages of the steam hammer and the hydrauli 


It comprises an upright frame of cast steel; hollows 


front. At the summit is the cast steel hydraulic cylinder and 
below this is the slide for the rectangular hammer head 


which is forged in one piece with the plunger 
The anvil is wedged with shoes at the base of the 





WEDGING TIRES ON WHEELS. 

[he steam-driven cylinder is bolted to the upright and the 
piston rod is attached at its lowest point to the plunger of 
The control is by means of a three- 


the hydraulic cylinder. 


way valve. The hydraulic pressure can thus be employed for 
heavy work only, the steam f 
in light forging and economy is assured by the use of steam 


to raise the hydraulic plunger from the anvil. 








—— 
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IRON AND STEEL MAKING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


of the American I: 





been an extensive contribute 


both in his “Iron 


States, 


published a dozen detached 


monographs 


review of Pennsylvania’s part in the introducti 


methods of making iron and steel, which appea 


issue of the Bulleti 
Successful experiments in the use of 


nace in this country date Irom 


a native of England, succeeded in 
f yne month at end of a blast at Mary 


art 


yn 


rs 


coke in the 


1835, when Willian 


A 


in Huntingdon county, Pa., with coke made from 


three 


coal Chis pig n WwW aken to a forge 

and mad nto On Coke had prev Isiv ix 
S l way rges Pennsylvania and as 
charcoal in a tew Dia furnaces About 1837 | 
nade at Fairchance furnace, near Uniontowr 
county, Pa., a quantity of coke pig 


mules 
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l, 
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following exc¢ 


of mo 


in the 
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making good forge pig 
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Pa., was successfully operated with it for some time. In the 
same year Mahoning furnace, in Mahoning county, O., was 
built expressly to use this fuel. Other furnaces in the two 
valleys mentioned were soon built to use raw coal and some 
charcoal furnaces were altered to use it. In 1856 six furnaces 
in Pennsylvania and thirteen in Ohio were using it, their total 
production in that year being 25,073 gross tons. Some prog- 
ress was afterwards made in the use of the same quality of 
coal in the Hocking valley in Ohid, and also in Clay county 
and neighboring counties in Indiana, but since 1880 its use has 
gradually declined, until today very little pig iron is made 
with this fuel, and when used it is mixed with coke. 

The first shipment of iron ore from the Lake Superior region 
was made in 1850, and consisted of about ten tons, “which 
was taken away by Mr. A. L. Crawford, of New Castle, Pa.” 
A part of this ore was reduced to blooms and rolled into 
bar iron. It was hauled around the falls of Sault Ste. Marie 
on a strap railroad one and a quarter miles long. 

The first use of Lake Superior iron ore in any blast fur- 
nace in this country occurred in 1853, at Sharpsville fur- 
nace, in Mercer county, Pa., then owned by David and John 
P. Agnew, and in the same year it was used at Clay furnace, 
in the same county at both furnaces successfully. After 1856 
other furnaces in Pennsylvania and in other states began the 
use of Lake Superior ore. The first use of Cuban iron ore 
was in 1884 at furnaces in Eastern Pennsylvania owned by 
the Bethlehem Iron Co. and the Pennsylvania Steel Co., which 
companies had undertaken the development of the iron ore 
deposits of the Gem of the Antilles. 

At the Siberian rolling mill of Rogers & Burchfield, at 
Leechburg, Armstrong county, Pa., natural gas, taken from a 
well 1,200 ft. deep, was first used as a fuel in the puddling 
furnace. In the fall of 1874 it was announced that during 
the preceding six months this gas had furnished all the fuel 
required for puddling, heating and making steam at these 
works. Soon after 1874 the firm of Spang, Chalfant & Co., 
owners of the Etna Iron Works, at Etna, in Allegheny 
county, Pa., introduced the use of natural gas in all depart- 
ments of its works. In 1go1 there were 45 iron and steel 
works in Allegheny county which used natural gas in whole 
or in part and 28 works in other parts of the Western Penn- 
sylvania which used this fuel. In other parts of the country 
there were 44 works using natural gas in that year.. In June, 
1904, the whole number of works in the United States which 
used natural gas was 135, of which 54 were in Allegheny 
county and 33 were in other parts of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, , 

The manufacture of steel by the old-time. method of 
cementation had an existence in Pennsylvania, as in some 
other States, before the Revolution, but it never attained a 
position of much prominence, while the manufacture of cru- 
cible steel, although often experimented with, and some- 
times very successfully, made but slow progress down to 
about 1860. Up to this time the country’s main reliance for 
steel was upon English manufacturers, who were favored in 
our markets by low duties. The manufacture in this country 
of crucible steel of the best quality may be said to have been 
established on a firm basis after Hussey, Wells & Co. and 
Park, Brother & Co., of Pittsburg, and Gregory & Co., of 
Jersey City, in the years 1860, 1862 and 1863 respectively, 
succeeded in making it of uniform quality as a regular prod- 
uct. The event was of great importance, as it marked the 
establishment in this country of a new and greatly needed in- 


dustry. Dr. Curtis G. Hussey, of Pittsburg, is entitled to - 


the honor of having established this industry in our country 
on a solid foundation, the firm of which he was the head 
having successfully made crucible steel of the best quality 
as a regular product in 1860 for the first time in our history. 
Of the country’s total production of crucible steel in 1902 
Pennsylvania made over three-fourths, and nearly all of 
this large proportion was made in Allegheny county. 

The manufacture of pneumatic or Bessemer steel was 
commenced in an experimental way in this country at Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., in 1864, and at Troy, N. Y., in 1865. We waive 
all discussion of the conflicting claims of William Kelly, of 
Eddyville, Ky., and Sir Henry Bessemer, of England, to 
priority of invention of the Bessemer process, but it is im- 
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portant to add that the steel made at Wyandotte was made 
by a company which was largely composed of Pennsylvanians. 
In June, 1867, the Pennsylvania Steel Co., at its works at 
Steelton, near Harrisburg, made the first Bessemer steel that 
was made in Pennsylvania. In 1867 this country produced 
2,679 tons of fessemer steel and 2,277 tons of 
Bessemer steel rails. The first steel rails ever rolled 
in the United States upon order, in the way of regular 
businss, were rolld by the Cambria Iron Co., at Johnstown, 
Pa., in August, 1867, from ingots made at the works of the 
Pennsylvania Steel Co. From this time on the manufacture 
of Bessemer steel in this country steadily advanced, although 
slowly at first, until in 1902 the country produced 9,138,363 
tons of Bessemer steel and 2,935,392 tons of Bessemer steel 
rails. From the first Pennsylvania has been by far the most 
active of all the States in the development of the Bessemer 
steel industry. Of the country’s total production of Bessemer 
steel ingots and castings in 1902 Pennsylvania made over 46 
percent, and of the total production of Bessemer steel rails 
in the same year Pennsylvania’s share was 38.7 percent. 

The manufacture of steel by the Siemens-Martin, or open- 
hearth process, was introduced into this country in 1868 by 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co., at the works of the New Jersey Steel 
& Iron Co., at Trenton, N. J. For many years this method 
of making steel made slow progress in the United States. In 
August, 1875, there were thirteen establishments in this 
country which were then making open-hearth steel or were 
prepared to make it, and five of these were located in Penn- 
sylvania, of which three were in Pittsburg. The total pro- 
duction of open-hearth steel in 1875 was, however, only 8,080 
tons, and ten years afterwards it was only 133,376 tons, but 
in 1895 it was 1,137,182 tons and in 1902 it was 5,687,729 tons. 
Of the total production in 1902 Pennsylvania’s share was 
4,375,304 tons, or nearly 77 percent. The production of AlI- 
legheny county in that year was 2,503,245 tons, or 44 percent 
of the whole country’s production. 

More than four times as much open-hearth steel is now 
made in this country by the basic process as by the original 
acid process. In a census report for 1890 we find the follow- 
ing statement concerning the first basic open-hearth steel made 
in the United States: “The first basic steel made in the 
United States was produced experimentally at Steelton, Pa., 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Co., on May 24, 1884, in a Bessemer 
converter. The beginning of the manufacture of basic steel 
in this country as a commercial product, however, dates from 
1888, on March 28 of which year the first basic open-hearth 
steel was produced at the Homestead Steel Works of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Ltd., at Homestead, near Pittsburg, Pa. Since 
that date the manufacture of basic open-hearth steel has 
been continued at these works.” It is proper to add, however, 
that for about three months in 1886 basic steel was success- 
fully made in commercial quantities in the open hearth by 
the Otis Iron & Steel Co., at Cleveland, O. 





Among recent orders for railroad equipment are the follow- 
ing: Swift Refrigerator Transportation Co., 200 refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Co.; three observation 
and smoking cars for the Chicago, Northwestern from the 
Pullman Co.; one hundred box car bodies for the same com- 
pany; forty gondola cars for the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern railway, to be built at its Norwich shops. The American 
Locomotive Co. has received an order from the Canadian 
Pacific railway for twenty locomotives. The Erie railroad is 
reported to be figuring on placing an order for 50 to 100 loco- 
motives. The Central Railroad Co., of New Jersey, is having 
ten locomotives built. The C., H. & D. has just let the con- 
tracts for 2,500 new box cars, 1,500 coal cars, 70 passenger 
coaches and 50 freight cabooses, to be built by the American 
Car & Foundry Co. Specifications are now being prepared for 
40 new engines and fine passenger equipment. 





It is announced by the International Harvester Co. that 
the force employed at the Champion division at Springfield, 
O., is to be increased until the number of men employed 
reaches 2,000. The closing of the McCormick, Deering and 
Plano divisions on account of labor troubles is responsible 
for the decision to‘increase the output at the Springfield plant. 
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SOME SHOP EXPERIENCE. 





The use of structural steel in building up frames for large 
generators forms a distinctive feature of European design 
The advantage of this construction is in the relatiy 1 
amount of material required for the frame. The manui t 
ing conditions, the relative cost of labor and material, and 
other conditions which prevail in Europe render the savuig 
of raw material a very important item. The different con- 
ditions existing in this country, however, makes such a sav- 
ing of relatively small importance. For this reason structural 
steel frames have never been employed in American machines 
This frame has been carefully considered in the design of 
several large American alternators, but it was not adopted. In 
the case of a 5,000- k. w. machine it was found that the usual 
type of cast iron box frame formed approximately 4o percent 
of the total weight of the machine and probably 10 percent 
of the total cost 


Assuming a structural steel frame to weigh 
25 percent of the weight of the cast iron frame, the use of 
the structural frame represents a saving, considering material 


only, of 7 percent of the total cost of the machine; but this 
saving is largely offset by the greater labor expense required 
by the building and erection of the structural frame. Struc 
tural frames require considerably more work on the part of 
the erecting department, and their success 

gp is largely dependent upon the thoroughness 

of the erection work This throws a large 

\ amount of heavy work upon a department 
not always well equipped for handling it, 

ra? making the erection slow and expensive 
The erection is especially difficult with ma 


chines having frames of the strut construc 





tion in which the amount of electrically in 
active material is reduced to a minimum 
Difficulty has also been experienced in ship 


ping strut frames, it having been found 





























FIG. I.—-SHAPE OF CUT- FIG. 2. 
TING TOOL. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS 
OF TOOL AND JIG. 
The cutting edges are AD, DB and DC, 


necessary to completely box them, when shipped in sections, 
in order to give them the necessary support. 

The usual practice of using a punch or drill and slotter to 
produce a square hole in a soft metal piece may be obviated, 
if the desired hole be small, and if the sides need not be per- 
fectly true. The tool employed to drill such a hole is triangu- 
lar in cross section and has a round straight shank, clamped 


in the drill chuck of a high-speed lathe. The free end of the 
tool carries the cutting edges, which are three in number and 
ground as in Fig. 1. The three edges of the triangular part ex- 
tending from the shank to the end are not ground and take 
} 


no part in the formation of the hole, so that the finishing as 


well as cutting is done by the end face edges. A small hard 
steel jig is used with this tool. A convenient size is 2 x 


1%4 x Y%-in. and, if a %-in. hole is to be drilled, the hole in 
the plate should be 4% x 4% x \-in. A square of the de- 
sired size is laid out in the proper position on the piece to be 
drilled and the steel jig clamped to the piece by means of a 
small screw clamp in such a way that the outline of the hole 
in the jig coincides with that laid out on the piece rhe 
lathe is operated the same as in drilling a round hole. The 
Piece is held against the end of the revolving tool by hand, 
and the edges on the side of the tool striking against the 


smooth sides of the hole in the jig cause the piece to vibrate 
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rapidly through a small amplitude. The sharp cutting cor- 


} 


ners which shape the outline of the hole leave a small amount 


of metal in the corners and middle of each side. A hexagonal 
hole may be drilled in the same manner by using a templet 
with a hexagonal hole. The result with either form will not 
be exact, but approximate enough to fill many requirements. 
Che holes are easily and quickly drilled and may be made as 
leep as desired within certain limits—[The Electric Club 


OPEN-HEARTH STEEL IN UNITED STATES IN 1903. 


Dhe American Iron and Steel 


Association has received 


virtually complete statistics of the production of open-hearth 
Steel in the United States in 1903, and these appear in the 
current issue of the Bulletis The production was larger than 


in 1902 Or any preceding year Che total production of open- 


hearth steel ingots and castings in the United States in 1903 
was 5,837,789 gross tons, against 5,687,729 tons in 1902, an 
increase of 150,060 tons, or 2.6 percent As compared with 
1898, six years ago, when the production of open-hearth steel 


amounted to 2,230,292 tons, there was an increase in 1903 of 


3,007,497 tons, or over 161 percent he following table gives 
the production of open-hearth ingots and castings, by States, 


since 1900 





States 1900 1901 1902 1903 

Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 

New England 74,522 170,876 179,923 169,209 
N. Y. and N. J 67,361 82,085 92,703 104,508 
Pennsylvania 2,099, 502 3,594,703 4,375,394 4,442,358 
Ohio 130,191 184,043 278,554 309,249 
Inois 285,551 435,40! 422,919 
Other States 141,008 325,304 329,450 
l otal .. +» 3,308,135 4,056,309 5,087,720 5,537,789 


[he open-hearth steel made in 1903 was produced by 111 
works in 17 States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New ‘ersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis 
souri, Colorado and California 


lennessee, 
Ninety-eight works in 16 
States made open-hearth steel in 1902. The States which have 
open-hearth furnaces, but which did not produce open-hearth 
steel in 1903, were West Virginia and Kentucky 

In 1902 4,496,533 tons .of open-hearth steel were made by 
the basic process and 1,191,196 tons were made by the acid 
process, while in 1903 the production bythe basic process 


amounted to 4,741,913 tons and by the acid process to 1,095,876 


ms. In the following table the production by States of both 
acid and basic open-hearth steel ingots and castings in 1903 
is given: 


Basic open 


Acid open rotal 
hearth steel 


States—Gross tons 
hearth steel Gross tons 





New England 105,778 63,431 169,209 
N. Y. and N. J 71,537 33,001 104,595 
Pennsylvania 3,557,493 884,865 4,442,358 
Ohio 5.575 60,074 309,249 
lllinois 390,513 32,400 422,919 
Other States .. 308,017 21,439 320,450 

l otal » +» +4,741,913 1,095,870 5,837,789 


There was a decrease in the production of acid steel in 


percent, but an increase in 
245,380 tons, or almost 5.5 percent 

[he total production of open-hearth steel castings in 1903, 
ss tons, of which 


included ab ve, amount d to 354,509 QI 
134,879 tons were made by the basic process and 249,930 tons 
were made by the acid process. In 1902 the production of 


open-hearth steel castings amounted to 367,879 tons, « f which 


112,404 tons were made by the basic process and 255,475 tons 
by the acid process The following table gives the production 
of open he irth steel castings by the acid and basic processes 
in 1903 by States 

Basic Acid Total 


States—Gross tons 


castings Gross tons 


New Eng., N. Y. and N., J.. 5.311 


castings 


30,7383 30,004 


Pennsylvania 14,483 150,749 165,232 
Ohio, Ill., and other States. .115,085 68,308 183,453 
otal 134,879 249,930 384,809 
In addition to the States enumerated in the table Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Tennesse Alabama, Indiana, Wis- 
consin. Missouri and California made open-hearth steel cast 
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AN AUTOMATIC MOLDING MACHINE. 


1 


Many attempts have been made to produce an automatic 
The one illustrated in Fig. 1 is the result 


molding machine. 


of a good many years of careful experiment and has now been 
Only one or two of the usual 


brought to commercial success. 


mold making operations are actually performed by a machine, 
but in this instance the sand is riddled back of the machine 
and elevated by a bucket elevator to a suitable hopper above 


the work. 


the front of the machine and can be changed very quickly by 


] 


simply removing a few screws, the plate being located by dowel 


\- 


pins. Ordinarily the patterns are placed in reverse positions 


on opposite sides of the runner so that the cope and the « 


FIG. I.—THE BERKSHIRE 


are alike and ready for the setting of the sprue pins in the 
former. 
When operating the machine the flask and bottom board 


are placed in position and the lever for starting the 


nachine 
is thrown. The machine automatically carries the flask to 
the rear, where it is filled with sand, it then travels forward 
and in its course, is met by the bottom board, supported by 
the ram, which is forced down, ramming the sand ] 
vibrator is immediately thrown into action and at the same 
time the lifting pins raise the flask away from the pat 
tern. As the flask goes back to receive its ¢ 
the bottom board is supported by hooks, but as the ram comes 
down these hooks are drawn back and the board remains upon 
All that the operator has now to do is to lift the 


“~harge of sand 


the mold. 


PRADE 


The pattern plate is let into a table or platen in 


REVIEW 


by means of the air 
remaining half of the 


mold. 
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one side, blow the sand from the table 


yse, and all is ready for receiving the 


flask and making the other half of the 


The operator economizes time by placing the second 


half of the flask upon the table and starting the machine before 


he goes to the floor with the half of the mold that has been 
completed. By the time he has placed the complete half of 
the mold on the floor, the second half has been finished by 


' 


the machine, and is al 


ready to 


be lifted off and carried away 


When using snap flasks and making light molds the mold 
j 
l 


7 
can be assembled on 


only one trip to the 


floor made 


a bench by the side of the machine an 


A photograph of such a 


flask with light damper work is seen in Fig. 2. In this case 


} 


the molder can have 
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draw readily without the use of any parting material what 


ever. By the use of the proper grade of molding sand, very 


fine work can be made in this way without any facing, and the 


fact that no parting sand is introduced will greatly increase 


the life of the molding sand. It is also possible to fit up the 


machine with pattern plates quite cheaply, though, 


many similar cases, skill is required for this work 


The mistake founders often make in putting in a molding 


machine is that they set the machine up, get a few pattern 


plates, but never give it a fair show. It is necessary to sup 


ply brains for this part of the foundry after the machine has 


been purchased, and cash investment is supple 


mented by an investment in a good man to look after the 


molding machine work, there is no reason why a large 


amount of work now done in an indifferent manner by hand 


cannot be done much cheaper and better on the machine 


The machine shown in Fig. 2 is made by the Berkshire 


Mfg. Co., of Cleveland 


A Process of Hardening Iron and Steel. 


According to the Mechanical Engineer the Feuerfeste In- 
dustrie Gesellschaft of Diisseldorf has introduced a patented 
process of hardening iron and soft steel. The carbon requi 
site for the tempering is obtained by means of carbides-and 
mixture of silicium carbide 


SO,) is applied to cold tron 


instance, a 
(Na 


to reaness 


certain fluxes. For 


(SiC) and sadium sulphate 
or steel and then heated with it, or the red hot 
metal is covered with the mixture he reaction is so rapid 
that even thin obiects can be hardened on one side 


a short time a plate 2 mm. or 3 mm. thick becomes hard 


enough on one side to resist the best temp red steel tool, while 


the other remains wholly soft. Interesting experiments wer 





FIG. 2 — PRODUCT OF THE AUTOMATIC MOLDING MACHINE. 


“sandwich’ maintained at red heat for a couple of hours 
which it was cool in oil At a 
hardened sides of these plate received a dozen bullets fron 


a German rifle, model ’o8 without s 


\ 5 mm. plate of common Siemens-Martin steel, treated 1 
the same way, was té¢sted at a range of 100 meters The im 
pression of the bullet was very faint, 1 could y cl s be 
detected 

Contracts for two modern freight steamers, costing upward 
of $800,000, have been closed with the American Shipbuilding 
Lo naking five \ f whicl p npany has re ' 
orders in a few wi - Che last tw rae e f VeESsse 
that will rank next to the August B. Woly One wv 


ordered by the Acme Steamship Co., of which A. B. Wolvi 


is president. She w be 540 ft er 520-ft. kee s6-ft 
beam, and 31 ft. deep. She will carry 10,000 tons and w 

cost $420,000. The second order was for teamer which will 
have a carrying capacity of about 10,000 tons, and was placed 


by Samuel Mather, of Pickands, Mather & Co., of Cleveland 


The steamer will be 545 ft. over all, 525-ft. keel, 55-ft. beam 
and 31 ft. deep. About 6,000 tons of mater will be used 


the construction of the two boats 


Work on the addition to the plant of the Ulster Iron Work 
Dover, N. J., is progres 


sumed operations after 1 two mont! ;’ shut down 


TRADE 


d plate was placed upon the latter, and the 


distance of 20 meters the 


iS aimed 
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A NEW BENCH SCREW SLOTTER. 


design and construction of this 


| 





to meet 


, 


machine the designer 


the requirements of the shop having numer- 
ities of special screws to slot and the capacity 
a range of screw sizes from the smallest to 
smaller ones can be slotted at the 


uur. This slotter is built in substantial style; 


in two tapered self-oiling bronze bearings 
on each to compensate for wear, thus pro- 
" 


tly stiff spindle at al The carrier 


and it is thereby 


times 
idjustment of 7 1n 
vo cutters on the spindles for the purpose 


i piece at once he cone pulley has 


ve] gives ample range of speeds 
1 rang | ] 

d iron screw 

ding the work being made of 1-in. round 

are simple and inexpensive to make and 


gular shapes as may be included in a 4% x 


ve used in the machine to advantage. The 
which the carrier holding the jaws swings 
le bearings and the handle on jaw clamping 


tioned so that when jaws are closed this 


rallel with the p ndle and in the most fa 


SCREW SLOTTING MACHINE FOR BENCH USE, 


\ stop screw is provided 


pth of slots in screws to a The 


nicety 


pping, slotting and releasing the screws are 


ght d The threaded blank is inserted 
r jaw with the thumb and finger of the left 
lw the screw shown at the top of the 

‘ ‘ | 


“ After 


the carrier away from the saw, 


the slotting 


( s the work by a slight turn of the 
lvantages of t tool are the pro 
t standard 1 ng machine, greater 
ig f g always set up and 
n estment é untershaft can be 
het | ‘ nch, W l I vel ‘ id use 
nat tured the Gra Mfg. & Ma 
o€ t { 
Fort W | & Steel Mfg. Ce 
t ’ ted ve elected the fol 
P nt, W. |} Frog Alliance, O.:; vice 
Mic Peak ecretat > Anderson; treas 
f Fort Worth. Contracts for 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN MACHINE TOOLS. 


A very compact arrangement is shown in Fig. 1 and illus- 
trates the new pattern No. 6 Bement horizontal slab milling 
machine with motor drive. The principal dimensions of this 
machine are as follows: Distance between uprights, 37% in.; 
maximum height of spindle above table, 37% in., and maxi- 
mum diameter of cutters, 16 in. All the gears-are enclosed, 
and in order to prevent a multiplicity of gear guards a box, 
shown in the foreground, is employed for covering the feed 
and driving gears. The cross rail is raised and lowered by 
an independent motor and is counterweighted. 

The table has variable power feeds in both directions, as 
well as quick power traverse and rapid and fine hand adjust- 
ment. An adjustable stop is provided for the table feeds 
The bearing for the outer end of the mandrel may be traversed 
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ors and officers were re-elected. Of the $10,000,000 author 
ized stock of the company, about $5,000,000 has been issued 
The preferred stock pays 7 percent dividends, which are cumu 
lative. There is no bonded indebtedness. The company is a 
holding concern, organized by the consolidation af the follow 
ing companies: The National Wire Corporation, of New 
Haven; the National Steel Foundry Co., New Haven; the 
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FIG. I.-—-HORIZONTAL MILLER WITH MOTOR DRIVE, 


entirely free of the arbor and thus allow easy insertion of 
different mandrels. The feeds are positively driven by gear- 
ing 

Another interesting solution of the machine tool drive 
problem is presented in Fig. 2. It is quite an undertaking to 
attach a motor to a lathe headstock, have a compact design 
and at the same time secure the desired number of speed 
changes as well. The engraving depicts the combination of 
a 12-h. p. variable speed Westinghouse motor directly attached 
to the headstock of a standard 63-in. lathe 

The motor in Fig. 2 has a range of speed from 280 to 1,120 
revolutions per minute and is operated on a three-wire system. 
The leading dimensions of the lathe are as follows: The 
swing over bed is 66 in. and the swing over the carriage is 


Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Co., Bayonne, N. J.; the 
De kalb Fence Co., Dekalb: the Kansas Steel & Wire We rks, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and the Pacific Steel & Wire Co., Oakland, 
Cal. The business of the company for the past year was fully 
up to the standard of concerns similarly engaged throughout 


the country 


A neighbor passing the residence of J. C. Maben, president 
of the Sloss-Shefheld Steel & Iron Co., at Birmingham, Ala., 
last week saw fire sputtering on the front steps, and found a 
bottle with a burning fuse attached. Examination of the 
bottle after the fuse was extinguished showed that it con- 
tained enough dynamite to wreck the building. A white man 


was seen to run away from the steps The attempt to blow 





FIG. 2.—A O37IN. 


53 in. The 18-ft. bed permits of turning 7 ft. 6 in. between 
the centers. The carriage is provided with a swing rest in 
addition to the regular rest. 

Both of these machine tools, the horizontal slab milling 
machine and the 63-in. lathe, were built by the Bement-Miles 
Works, at Philadelphia, of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., of 


New York. 





At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the National 
Steel & Wire Co., New Haven, Conn., the old board of direct- 


MOTOR-DRIVEN LATHE. 


up the residence is generally attributed to the strikers in the 
mines owned by the Sloss-Shefhield company. 


The plant of the American Clay-Working Machinery Co., of 
Bucyrus, O., with another plant at Willoughby, O., will be 
sold by the receiver Oct. 20. The company is the largest in 
the world devoted to the manufacture of brick and tile ma- 
chinery. A plan has been perfected to sell the plants to the 
creditors, and it is understood that R. C. Penfield, who for- 


merly operated them, will be manager 
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DEATH OF ARCHER BROWN. 


Archer Brown, of the firm of Rogers, Br & ( died 
suddenly at his home in East Orange, N. J., Frid Sept 2 
His death was very unexpected, as he had beer 
health and at business throughout the week unt 
morning. He felt somewhat indisposed, being troubled 
ently with indigestion and concluded to remain at home 


the afternoon as late as 2:30 he was in telephonic communi 
cation with his office and did not appear to be at all seriously 
ll. But as the pain did not disappear a physician was called in 


il] 
Remedies brought relief, but toward evening Mr. Brown 
a paroxysm of pain about the heart and soon 


was seized with 
after passed away. Mrs. Brown and the younger daughter 


were at home lwo sons were summoned, one from New 


York and the other from Princeton \ daughter was called 


home from Wellesley The funeral was held on Monday 


afternoon at the residence 

Mr. Brown was born in Otsego county, N. Y., March 7, 
i851. When a child he went with his mother to Flint, Mich., 
and entered the University of Michigan in 1868, graduating 
four years later. Soon after graduation he became a reporter 


on the Cincinnati Gazette 
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of the homely virtues in the attainment of material success 


More 


ind as a means to good health and rational pleasure 


than 100,000 copies of this book have been circulated. The 
dedication is in these words “To my ms, Archer and 
Lowell, first to me of all American young manhood.” Mr 
wn was a fluent speaker and was frequently called upon 
deliver publi addre ‘ before business organizations and 
etic He |} heen a frequent contributor to mag 


newspapers on matters relating to the tron and 


probably no man in the United States was 
, thie 

His car beet onspicuous one im the iron trade 
particularly that f the trade which touches the im 
portant foundr é th untry Mr. Brown took an 
active part im the paign tor the creation of a toreign 
market for Southern pig iron i © vear?r following the de 
pression of 1893, and studied th is ramifications of the 
export problem with the same thoroughns he brought to all 


the economic questions bearing up e manufacture and 


marketing of pig iron His untimely taking off is a loss that 


will be felt widely With his employes his relations were on 


a footing of friendliness rarely found and the warm friends 


he made among his business 


acquaintances were of uncom 





His career was marked by a 
steady advancement, and he 
was managing editor of the 
Gasette from 1875 to 1880 
About that time occurred the 
memorable temperance cru 
sade inaugurated by the wom 


en of Ohio and Mr. Brown 





wrote a history of it Che 
book became so popular that 
from the proceeds of its sale 
he was enabled to take a 
European trip. In 1880 he 
became connected with the 
pig iron concern of Rogers, 
Trevett & Co., 
When Mr 
881, Mr 
member of the company and 


Cincinnati 


[revett died in 


} 


Brown became a 





the name was changed to 
Rogers, Brown & Co The 
firm established branches in 
Chicago, St Louis and else 


where, and in 1890, in order 


to extend the scope f its 
operations, it was reorg nized 
Mr Rogers was put in 
charge of the Tonawanda 
Iron & Steel Co. and in gen 


eral of the Northern furnace 
and lake ore interests of the 
firm In 1895 Mr. Brown 
went to New York to look 
after the Eastern business of 
the concern, Mr D B 
Meacham then assuming charge of the offices at Cincinnati 
He was connected officially with the following ec: mpani 


lon iwanda lron & Stes ( ¢ 


N. ¥ chairman of the executive committee of the 


Vice president Tonawanda 
empire 
steel & Iron Co., Cata 1uqua, Pa., and of the Allegheny Ore 
& lron Lo. of Virginia: 
Iroquois Iron Co., of Chicago; Alabama 
Empire Trust Co., Phenix National bank 
He was president of the Citizens’ Union, 
of East Or inge, N J vice president of the local Y. M. ¢ \ 


and member of the international committee of the Y. M. C. A 


director of the Cleveland Furnace 


trustee of Calvary Methodist Episcopal church, of East Or 
ange, superintendent of its Sunday school, and trustee of Drew 
Theological Seminary 

Mr. Brown was deeply interested in young men, and for 
that reason was one of th prominent and energetic workers 
Association \ 


‘Top or 


connected with the Young Men’s Christian 
léw years ago he published a little book entitled 
Bottom—Which?” It was intended for 


j ee . . 
adounded in sensible, practical advice from the standpoint of 


young men and 


a business man who from personal experience knew the value 





AKCHER 


mon number 


The furnace of the Rock 
dale Iron ULo., at Rockdale 
Tenn., is being put into shape 
to make domestic ferro-pho 
phorus. J. J. Gregg, the own 
er of this furnace, was the 
originator of the idea of man 
ufacturing ferro-phosphorus 
The furnace will be put in 
operation on this new product 


Hickman, Wil 


hams & Co. are the selling 


about Oct. 1 
agents 


rhe directors of the Inter 
national Steam Pump ‘ 
have reduced the dividend 
rate on the common stock 
from I to 14% percent. It had 
been expected in some quat 
ters that the dividend on this 
issue would be passed hi 
belief was encouraged on 


count of the known falling off 


mm = othe npany s carning 
The explan m given by the 
I igement { the reduct 

in tl m dividend wa 


that it was considered for th 


best interests of a concern 
' 1 : " 
BROWN that the quarterly declarati 


should be reduced until the 


extensive new plant at Harrison, N. J., shall have been cor 
pleted It is expected that this plant W | be im i per 
ition near the close of the year It is claimed that the new 


plant will enable the company to effect a number of importa 


i¢ Brook 


economies, which have not been possible at tl 


plant on account of the crowded condition and lack of « pacity 
percent 


quarterly dividend of 1! 


was declared on the preferred stock 





Lhe chiet engineer of the VYerk« lube 1 uulways il | ndo 
explaining the reason for placing a1 rder tor 100 steel car 
worth $500,000, with an American car company instead of 
with an English firm, said it was impossible to find a single 
frm in England whuicl tld fill the le 


\ bill has been introduced by Sir William Lyne in the 
itatives to provide bounties for 


the encouragement of iron and steel manufacture in Australia 
It provides a bounty of $2.48 per ton on iron and 10 percent on 


value of manufactures of iron and steel 
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THE MARCH OF OPEN-HEARTH STEEL. 

Despite the fact that Bessemer steel production in 
1903 fell 6.1 percent below that in 1902, the record of 
open-hearth steel production, as presented elsewhere 
in this issue, shows an increase of 2.6 percent, and 
this also notwithstanding the handicap of a slight de- 
crease in acid open-hearth production. Basic open- 
hearth steel manufacture is really more separate from 
the acid open-hearth industry than it is from the 
Bessemer steel industry, so far as concerns the uses to 
which the product is put, while it is almost equally 
separated from either as regards the character of its 
raw materials. Before the basic industry assumed 
important proportions, however, the acid process had 
shown a rapid increase. 

The remarkable growth of the open-hearth steel in- 
dustry as a whole can be strikingly shown by noting 
the short periods which have been required for the 
production to double. This is brought out in the fol- 
lowing table, which, starting with the production in 
1903, presents successive bisections and then selects 
the year most nearly conforming to the bisected ton- 
nage, the period between such years being noted : 

Open-Hearth Steel Ingots and Castings, Gross Tons: 
Interval 


1908 Production Closely Conforming Years 


and Bisections. with Production. in Years. 
5.837.780 5,837,780 1903 
t 
2,918,804 2.947.310 iSou 
1.459.447 1,608,071 18g7 
1 
720,723 737.890 18Q3 
’ 4 
304,501 374,543 1889 
182,430 218,973 1886 
a) 
O1.2t5 100,851 1xN 
I 
45,007 50,259 i879 
22,803 22,349 1877 
11,401 8,080 i875 
I 
5,700 6,250 S74 
2,850 2,679 1872 
1,425 1,339 1870 
I 
712 8O3 1860 


It happens that in selecting the nearest vear it has 


been necessary, since 1879, to take a year in which 
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the production exceeded the bisection. The compari- 
son has been followed down to the earliest times, when 
the production according to present standards appears 
insignificant, merely as some rejoinder to the oft re- 
peated pronunciamento that we cannot expect nearly 
the same relative expansion in the future that we have 
had in the past. As a matter of fact we can have no 
argument at all that we have stopped growing, until 
we do stop. The table, then, shows that from the time 
the production ran into six figures the average interval 
for doubling the production has been 3.4 years, while 
The 


Furthermore. 


prior to that time 2.125 years were required. 
difference is certainly not very great. 
we quadrupled in eight years from 1889 to 1897, and 
quadrupled again in only six years, from 1897 to 1903. 
It is true that 1896 fell only a Tittle more short of 
quadrupling 1889 than 1897 had to spare, but on the 
other hand 1902 came almost as near the mark as 1903, 
so that we could say that, substantially, we quadrupled 
in seven years from 1889 to 1896, and quadrupled 
again in six years, from 18g6 to 1go2. 

Basic open-hearth steel production alone more than 
doubled from 1897 to 1g00, while the production of 
even 1902 was more than a quadruple of 1897—onl) 
five years. Bessemer steel production has had a vastly 
slower growth. It quadrupled in five vears from 1872 
to 1877, then in nine years from 1877 to 1886, while 
the last quadrupling required sixteen years. 


IRON TRADE PROSPERITY AND PRICES. 


[t is astonishing that the iron trade must depend 
completely upon operations at the highest tension for 
what passes current for “prosperity.” A moderate 
degree.of activity seems to spell stagnation and a great 
decline in production would apparently be considered 
extinction. The trade is not in satisfactory condition, 
at least according to recentiy formed standards, un 
less it is breaking production records and prices are 
advancing. In no other trade or country can a parallel 
be found for the use of such a yardstick. 

By common consent the year 1904 can be set down 
as a very bad one in the American iron trade, vet 
production of pig iron for the vear will certainly be 
between 15 and 16 million tons, and will very probably 
Fully 10% million tons 


exceed 15% million tons. 


was produced in the first eight months of the vear. 


Hence we can only fall short of our record calendat 


vear by between 11 and 17 percent. Our best twelve 


months’ production was from Oct. 1, 1902, to Sept. 30, 
1903, 19,050,000 tons, and even from this we can fall 
short but between 16 and 21 percent. 

Nevertheless these apparently small, almost insig- 
nificant, declines mean stagnation, falling prices and 
almost distress. This is fully in accord with the prin- 
ciples and precedents of the iron trade. The disas 
trous year of 1894 saw a pig iron production only 23 
percent less than the previous high record, made in 
18g0, and which exceeded the production of 1887 and 
1888; only six and seven years previous, and these 
were years of extreme prosperity. 

Furthermore, the production of pig iron in the pres- 
ent year is destined to exceed slightly that of 1901, and 
to exceed by probably 15 percent the production of our 
famous boom year 1899. 

The “prince or pauper” view of the American iron 
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trade has become so popularized in the past few years 


that it is liable to misconstruction. It is neither a 


new view, nor one based upon observations limited as 


1 


to time. Twenty years ago Mr. James M. Swank 
voiced the same sentiment when he said that the 
Where the 


possibility of misconstruction lies is in making the 


had either a fever or a severe chill. 
principle applicable to production. This is emphatic- 
ally not the case. It applies to profits. It is there- 
fore rather with the course of prices than the course 
of production that the trade should concern itself at 
the present time. One of the missions of the United 
States Steel Corporation was to end the sway of the 
prince and pauper principle. With consumption it had 
not the same concern, the work cut out for it being to 
maintain stability of prices. This it did when it was 
a case of endeavoring to restrain advances, and this 
work, whether really necessary or not, it did quite 
well. 

This year its self-imposed task has been to prevent 
decline. To sustain the market for iron ore and iron 
products generally it made pig iron purchases in the 
spring, with ultimate reaction and bad results to the 
trade. As to prices of finished products, it has prac- 
ticed the extreme policies of resisting price reductions, 
and of making them when there seemed little or no 
occasion. Along with other rail manufacturers it has 
insisted on maintaining rails at $28 in the face of a 
general decline, when old rails have dropped to $12 
and light rails have sold as low as $18, although a 
more finished and expensive product. On the other 
hand, some of its cuts have been complete surprises 
to the trade. In the fall of 1902 it held tin plate at 
$4 when the market was being generally shaded by 
independents. Last month it cut tin plates when ther 
was very little if any shading by independents. Yet 
it has itself shaded its official price on tin plate and 
has probably sold more tin plate at cut prices in the 
past twelve months than have the independents. Its 
last wire cut was apparently for retaliatory or dis 
ciplinary purposes and not in the course of ordinary 
commercial competition. In other lines, also, it has 
made cuts, ostensibly in reply to independent cutting, 
when in fact the low prices complained of were mack 
by smaller producers and not by the principal in 
dependent interests. 

The events of the past vear and a half have given 
no encouragement to those who expected the Steel 
Corporation to maintain the various finished material 
markets at levels insuring a comfortable existence to 
the outside manufacturer. The corporation, while in 
the main a conservative in prices, has readily assumed 
the role of an agile opportunist. It has taken account 
of sporadic cutting by small interests in a way that 
suggests a willingness to become the policeman of the 
trade, on occasion, and in its pool relations with larger 
independent interests it has not allowed official prices 
to stand in the way of getting its full share of business. 

The outcome of these experiences in a falling market 
may be a better appreciation by all producers of the 
necessity of some effort to prevent indiscriminate cut 
ting. The advent of the United States Steel Corpora 
tion, it has been demonstrated, has not eliminated the 
prince and pauper phases of the trade. Yet the pres 
ence of such a power, in the light of the varying ways 
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in which it has lately been exerted, may in the end 
secure a steadier market than was known under the 
old regime. 
CO-OPERATION IN INDUSTRY. 
Che sins of promoters and of all the propagators 
practicers of “high finance” have been so engross- 
ng since the day acute indigestion fell upon the se- 
curity market, that the public has been in no mood to 
hear of the benefits of consolidation. The addresses 
before bodies of bankers, manufacturers and merch- 
ants and the teeming magazine articles by men of 
large affairs and small literary aptitude, that were so 
in vogue three years ago—all telling of the great gain 
that was to come from consolidations—are somehow 
all classed together, in the general thinking, with the 
prospectuses of the underwriters and the promises of 
the promoters. But, as was pointed out by the abler 
and more candid of those who appeared before the 
public as exponents of the new era in industrial and 
corporate organization, there are both good and bad 
consolidations, and the abuses and excesses that have 
come along with big corporations are not to be charged 
against trusts, so-called, any more than municipal cor- 
ruption is to be laid at the door of civil government. 
lime is correcting many evils that are found in con 
solidations, and when the wounds inflicted upon in 
vestors in inflated securities have healed, a more pa 
tient hearing may be given the recital of the good that 
has been accomplished, than could be expected now 
\n occasional note is sounded even now, however, 
emphasizing the benefits of co-operation and consoli 
dation, and we shall expect more definite and detailed 
statements as history is made and the wasteful and 
mistaken policies of the experimental days of the con 
solidations give way to the economies, the system and 
the compact organization that come with the season- 
ing process. Speaking to the members of the Ameri 
can Bankers’ Association at their recent convention in 
New York, James Stillman, president of the New York 
Clearing House, made this reference to the change 
that has come over the conduct of business : 
The growth of the spirit of co-operation is undoubtedly the 
t significant phase of the economi development of the 
present day Almost beyond calculation are the economic re 
ults already attained in the, fields of industry and transpor 
tation through the elimination of unintelligent competition 
] ] 


that sort of competition which has meant in the end direct and 


definite loss to every one concerned, loss to the workingmen, 
loss to owners of property and ultimately loss even to the 


consumers 
In the management of the country’s great industrial under 
takings notable progress has been made in recent years in the 


direction of harmonizing divergent interests. in the wiser com- 


prehension of the value of mutual good understanding, in the 


juster appreciatioi f the right of competitors Such progress 


in the direction of true co-operation has resulted in vast addi 
tions to the wealth of the country, as real as would have re 

ited trom the discovery of new mines, the making pro 
ductive of desert fields or the acquisition of new sources fot 


the supply of raw material 


In the held of industry, the beneficent economic results 


which followed tl awakening to the value of co-operation 


have become too obvious to need any word of emphasis In 


e held of finance, however, there is not yet such general 
recognition of the value of co-operation | believe there is no 


' 
When we 


me to fully appreciate the great economic value of co opera 


more important thing left for bankers to lear: 


when we see more clearly the waste which follows unin 


telligent competition and understand that such waste means 
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as complete a loss of wealth as comes with a disastrous fire 
or a blight of crops, we shall have brought into the business 
of banking something of the modern spirit which has so 
marked the present day development of industrial affairs. 

Representing banking interests that have had better 
opportunity than any others to know the mistakes and 
worse that have attended the efforts of the past three 
years to abate the evils of unrestrained competition, 
Mr. Stillman’s tribute is significant. Yet consolida- 
tions represent but a single phase of the movement 
that has made such headway in the past five years. 
More than is appreciated by the public, or even by 
labor leaders, has co-operative effort by manufacturers 
been counting in the settlement of the labor question. 
Manufacturers themselves often fail to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the great association movement that has 
taken possession of industry in so many lines, with 
the express purpose of turning the tide that was run- 
ning so strongly in line with the plans of unbridled 
trade unionism. Time may even demonstrate that this 
form of co-operation among manufacturers has been a 
more tremendous and significant development of the 
early years of the 20th century than the gigantic trust 
movement itself. 


The Labor Situation. 


CINCINNATI MOLDERS’ STRIKE. 


There has been no change in the strike situation in Cin- 








cinnati foundries so far as any outlook for a termination of 
the trouble is concerned. There was quite a riot at the 
Eureka foundry on Friday, Sept. 23, in which several men 
were badly injured. The National Foundrymen’s Association 
is getting more men to take places in the foundries and three 
foundries were to be started up on Wednesday, Sept. 28 
‘The employers still maintain that they will fight the strike to 
a finish and will hereafter run open shops. 

The officers of the Iron Molders’ Union of North America 
and the Cincinnati unions of molders were enjoined Sept. 26 
by Judge Hosea from in any manner interfering with the 
business of the Eureka Foundry Co., or from interfering with 
its employes in working or in any way unlawfully persuading 
them to-cease work, or from preventing any one from going 
to work for the company if he desired to do so. Judge Hosea 
said that, “until the officers of a union take official action 
disclaiming violence and -expel the members guilty of such 
acts, they will not stand well in the courts.” He cited the in- 
stance of an officer of a union paying the fine of a member of 
the union convicted of assault when the plumbers’ strike was 
on, and yet coming into court and disclaiming sympathy with 
such act. Another decision and temporary injunction was 
issued by Judge Thompson, at Cincinnati, on application of 
the Newport Iron & Brass Foundry Co. The judge explained 
that peaceable persuasion is not unlawful, but that the gather- 
ing of large numbers of men in the vicinity of shops is not 
peaceable. He specified picketing as a thing to be included in 
the restraining order. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. RESUMES. 


The International Harvester Co. resumed work at the 
Deering, McCormick and Plano shops last Monday after an 
idleness extending over several weeks. The shops have been 
in readiness for some time, but owing to the expiration of the 
union agreements this month, made in September, 1903, it was 
decided not to start up until after this had elapsed. No re 
newal of the agreements will be made, and while it is not 
the intention of the company to discriminate against either 
union or non-union labor, it will in future operate its plants 
on the strictly open-shop principle, as was the case before the 
strike of last year. Every department is working full, the 
men in each case being glad to return to work and no trouble 
is anticipated with the labor unions. The wages will con- 
tinue the same as before the shut-down, the only change being 
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that the working hours per day have been increased by one 
hour. Before the strike of last year, the shops ran ten hours 
a day, or sixty hours a week. After the strike, the nine-hour 
day was inaugurated or fifty-four hours a week at the rate 
paid for the longer week. Now the company returns to the 
ten-hour day, or fifty-eight hours per week in the winter time, 
the shops closing at 4 o'clock Saturday, and a fifty-five-hour 
week in the summer, when a Saturday half holiday will be 
given 


NO SETTLEMENT OF THE HOOP MILL STRIKE. 
(Special Telegram.) 
PirrsspurG, Sept. 29—The puddle mill at the lower plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., at Youngstown, O., has resumed oper 
ations. No settlement of the strike is probable 


METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


The next regular meeting of the administrative council of 
the N. M. T. A. will take place Oct. 28 at the office of the 
commissioner in Cincinnati. Commissioner W. P. Eagan re 
turned to the Cincinnati office Sept. 28 after a prolonged stay 
in Chicago. 

The secretary of the Chicago Metal Trades Association is 
requesting his members not to employ any men except through 
the office of the labor bureau operated by his association. 

The executive committee of the Worcester Metal Trades 
Association met at the offices of the association on Sept. 22 
The principal business was the arrangement for a meeting 
with a banquet at which Commissioner Eagan will be present 
on Oct. IT. 

A. E. McClintock, secretary of the National Founders’ As 
sociation, reported there are more men than positions for the 
shops of his Philadelphia members 

The Employers’ Association, of Springfield, Mass., is hav 
ing a phenomenal growth. - 

The Manufacturers’ & Employers’ Association, of Trenton, 
N. J., has admitted 240 members in six months 

The boilermakers’ strike which has been on five months in 
St. Louis was declared off by a vote of the union and the 
strikers are applying as individuals for work. No conces 
sions were granted by the employers 

The secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association, of Pitts 
burg, reports that there is no change in the strike situation 
at the Pittsburg Steel Foundry. This company is working all 
the molders it wants and is boarding them imside the works. 

The strike at the Damascus Bronze Co., of Pittsburg, be 
cause of that company’s refusal to discharge a non-union man 
is still on. Non-union molders have been secured, and so far 
as the company is concerned the strike is over 

Henry M. Leland, of Detroit, chairman of the Tenth Dis 
trict, N. M. T. A., reports peaceful relations existing all along 
the line in his district 

The Frick Co., of Waynesboro, Pa., calls attention to the 
fact that there has been no strike of any kind in that city for 
several years 


LABOR NOTES. 


The nine months’ struggle of the machinists and boiler 
makers of the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern railroad against 
a 10 percent reduction ended last week. The company an 
nounced that if the unions would call off their strikes it 
would reinstate as many of the former employes as possible at 
lower wages. The result was a stampede of more than half 
of the 400 strikers, which caused fighting and brought out the 
police. The company hired 100 of the old men. 

As 2 result of an altercation between deputies guarding the 
foundry of the Pittsburg Steel Foundry at Glassport, Pa., and 
the striking molders, last week, one deputy was shot and 
severely wounded. A temporary injunction against the com- 
pany’s former employes was issued some time ago, and a num 
ber of strikers who took part in the fight were heavily fined 
for contempt of court. Several months ago this company 
decided to operate an open shop, and has all the men required 
to operate the plant at its present capacity. 

rhe strike of the Canadian Pacific boiler makers at Winni 
peg. Man., has been settled, the basis of setthement being that 
the strikers are to receive an increase of 1 percent. They 
asked for two cents per hour increase. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN STEEL WORKS. 


In London Engineering, David E. Roberts, of Cardiff 
Wales, contributes a series of articles under the al 
We make some extracts below from the first two 
ments, which are interesting chiefly for their comparison 
tween British and American practice. The references 
American ore-hauling equipment do not draw these compari 


sons, and as they contain only familiar statements we omit 
them: 

Managers and owners of British steel works are some 
times blamed for their reputed lack of enterprise in not boldly 
uprooting their plant and modernizing on American lines 
The conditions, however, that exist in the United States dif 
fer so widely from those that hold good at home that it 
may be said a wise discretion is exercised in not implicitly 
following American designs. There are, nevertheless, lessons 
full of interest to be learned on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and these must be beneficial if used with discrimination. The 
gigantic ore-handling systems, the extensive blast-furnace, 
Bessemer and open-hearth plants, and the splendidly-arranged 
mills, will all reward close attention and study. The varia 
tion from home practice is considerable in every department, 
and one cannot help feeling a desire to describe some of the 
interesting features, in however imperfect a manner, for the 
benefit of those who have not been to see them. It is not 
easy to decide upon the best line to take, because so much 
has already been written upon the same subject. It is found, 
however, that the “general arrangements” of works have 
been more fully dealt with than have the minor methods 
employed. These latter, though small in themselves, are very 
important to success, and are especially so in the rolling 
mills. 

* a7 * 

Blast Furnaces.—The furnaces continue to be on an im 
mense scale and are driven very fast; No. 5 Carrie ts a 
fair example. There are 15 tuyeres, each 5 in. in diameter, 
and the blast pressure is anywhere up to 28 lb. The load- 
line is kept generally about 80 ft. up. The top portion of the 
furnace, where charging wear is greatest, is built entirely 
of 2-in. nickel-steel plates. There are eight columns under 
the lintel, and eight columns run also right up to the top of 
the furnace and support the whole of the superstructure 
This furnace makes about 460 tons in 24 hours 
to be a tendency growing now towards the use of smaller 
furnaces. Makers hold that they have gone a little too far 
of late years, and that economy has not kept pace with them. 


There seems 


As is, perhaps, well known, it is the universal practice to 
couple each furnace independently to its own blowing-engine, 
which runs at a constant speed, sending into the furnace a 
fixed number of cylinderfuls of air per hour. The pressure 
is not noted—it may be anything, and varies with the condi 
tion of the furnace. If the furnace is hanging, the pressure 
may rise to 28 lb.; 


to 8 lb. The quarter-crank and the single-tandem hort 


and if coming down well, it may drop 


zontal types of engine seem likely to become the favorites 
Steam turbines are not yet in use, neither are gas-engines 
using blast-furnace gas, excepting some that are now being 
put down at Lackawanna. 

Steel Works. 


Open-Hearth Plants.—The open-hearth plants are laid out 
on very extensive lines. The No. 3 shop at Homestead is 
one of the largest and makes about 60,000 to 65,000 tons a 
month. There are two rows of 50-ton furnaces all working 
basic. The excellent crane equipment is a noticeable feature ; 
the casting cranes, built with ladle-guides to prevent swing, 
are of specially massive construction. In this shop the ladle 
stands in a pit about 6 ft. deep when being filled, but in 
some of the shops the floor level is lowered throughout, and 
no pit is used—the pits being troublesome to keep clean 
Nearly all the furnaces in the Pittsburg district are fixed, the 
rolling-furnace not being much of a favorite there Che 
checkers are placed pretty well away from the furnace ports, 
and are often under the landing. The valves are well de 
signed and are placed so that they can be easily got at. The 
furnace doors are water-cooled, and are lifted pneumatically 
The Wellman (low-type) charger is in general use, and is a 
g00d tool; but the bulk of the metal is charged molten. The 
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bogie truck used to take away larg nasses of scull and 
slag is built entirely of steel casting ind is a strong and 
simple carriage 

here is a 200-ton Talbot furnace at work at Jones & 
Laughlin’s, and it is of their own construction. They have 
considerable trouble with this furnace, but have at last 


led, with great ingenuity, in bringing it into good 


ig shap One of the greatest troubles was the keeping 
up of t roof, partly because of the great difficulty of so 
arranging the ports that the flame should be spread evenly 
over it The lining on the landing side also has fallen in 
a number of times whe the furnace was pouring. Other 
furnaces of the same type are going down. but it is said 
that this is because there is not room to put down sufficient 


furnaces of the ordinary open-hearth type to give the required 


output. The writer was shown by the Garrett-Cromwell En 
gineering Co. an arrangement, got out by their Mr. Lash. by 
which the ordinary plant possessed by steel-makers was said to 
give the good points of the Talbot process without the great 
expense and risk of the monster furnace. For their duplex 
system four 50-ton open-hearth furnaces, two Bessemer con 
verters and a mixer are required; but this plant is what 
most steel people have. The method consists in placing in 
the open-hearth furnace one-fourth of the charge—viz., 12% 
tons—direct from mixers, and blowine in rapid succession 
the other three portions, adding each to the open-hearth 
furnace until the 50-ton charge is complete. It is found that 
when the large quantity of Bessemerized metal with the basic 
material is added to the bath, a violent reaction is set up, 
similar to that obtained in the Talbot process. The charge 
is finished off as in the usual open-hearth process 

Bessemer Works 


tice to be found in the Bessemer than in any other depart 


Chere is less variation from home prac 


ment of the works. English Bessemer shops are quite as well 


equipped mechanically; but the low-silicon iron in America 
needs much faster working. The blows are very short, and 
to keep the vessels hot the stops between the blows are also 
The vessels, bottoms, blast, 


very short and turping arrange 


ments are similar to those at home. In most shops it is con 
trived to place the ladle on a stand for teeming, so that the 


crane may be free to deal with other casts At Braddocks 
there are four vessels, but seven ladles are generally kept on 
the go, and there are four teeming-stands he same ladle 
stopper is frequently used about four times over. Car cast 
ing, stripping, etc., as now frequently seen at home, are uni 
versal in American Bessemér works. The iron used in the 
Bessemer is generally melted in cupolas, the direct iron going 
to the open-hearth furnaces. Some of these cupolas do good 
work, and may be worth describing; we will give a short 
account of those at Homestead. There are four, and they 
stand in a row, about 20 ft. above floor-level. They are 31 
ft. high and 11 ft. in diameter, have drop-bottoms, and each 
is supplied" with blast (cold) by its own fan. There are 
eight tuyeres per cupola, each being composed of an 8-in 


earthenware pipe, and they are set about 5 ft. from the bot 


tom. The cupolas are lined with a local sandstone, contain 
ing about 92 percent of silica and 6 percent alumina. The 
stone easil lit id is general] -d in blocks al ' 
one easily splits, and is generally used in blocks about 24 in 
by 18 in. by 6 in lhe jointing material is composed of 25 


percent fireclay and 75 percent ground silica stone (quartzite, 
99 percent silica) Che lining round the hearth is 24 in. thick, 
and runs out to about 1o in. thick at the top, the last foot or 
two being lined with cast-iron blocks to stand the wear of 
charging. The bottom is made by first laying on the doors 
a 6i1n. layer of coke-dust, and’ upon that a further layer, 
about 4 in. thick, of ground silica rock and loam mixed (half 
and half) Each cupola needs relining about once every 
four months. The Bessemer converters are lined with the 
same material 

[he plates forming the shell of each cupola are all bolted 


together with flanges, to make the changing easy The fans 
deliver air to the cupolas at a pressure of about 8 oz. to 9 
oz. per square inch. Each fan is direct driven by electric 
motor, running about 800 to 900 revolutions per minute, and 
developing about 45 horse-power Che power required to 
drive a fan is sometimes underestimated. It should be borne 
in mind that if, under fixed conditions, the speed of a fan is 


doubled, the power required to drive it practically increased 
eight times. For satisfactory results both fan and motor 
should be of the large size, and sharp bends and contracted 
areas, of course, avoided If an installed fan is not large 
enough, it is more efficient to add another to it, or to put in 
a larger one, than to speed it up very much. It is well, too, 
cupola-belt in sight of the 
described have melted between 
12,600 tons in a month's 


to have the pressure-gauge on the 
melter. The four cupol 
them 1895 tons in 24 | 
working 

(1 be continued.) 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS. 


The second week of the eighty-seventh meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, in the Lake Superior 
region, was in the “copper country,” of Houghton county, 
Mich., and at the iron mines of Ishpeming, Marquette county. 
The weather was as favorable as it had been during the 
Duluth and Mesabi trip, and the visitors expressed themselves 
as surprised at the glorious fall climate of the Northwest. It 
added much to the pleasure of their trips. This party differed 
materially from many that pass through the same region, in 
that it waved aside attempt at formal banquets and recep 
tions, etc., and was willing to submit to but one public func 
tion, the reception at the Northland Country Club, at Duluth 
he visitors especially astonished copper country hosts in 
their abstemiousness and desire for nothing but an opportu 
nity to inspect mine and mill. The entertainers, on their part, 
were greatly pleased at the remarkably high character and 
standing of the visitors. Almost every man among them was 
either general manager or president of great works in this coun 
try, Mexico or Europe, and it is safe to say that a higher grade 
body of men of a splendid constructive profession was never 
brought together in the Northwest. A great share of the 
present day success of America, and much of that of Ger- 
many, in furnace practice, metallurgy and mine operation, 
is due to men who were on all or a part of the trip between 
Duluth and Ishpeming. The entertainers also remarked at 
the respect in which the secretary of the institute was held, 
and at his remarkable versatility. Dr. Raymond was called 
on during the visit to exhibit this to the full in the off-hand 
translation of a deeply technical paper delivered by Prof. 
Osann in German, on the chemical processes of the blast fur- 
nace in impromptu, but delightful responses to addresses of 
welcome, both at Duluth and Ishpeming, in music with the 
German chorus at the institute’s Hibbing entertainment, and 
in a most scientific, broadly cultured and altogether delight- 
ful Sunday sermon delivered in the First Presbyterian church 
at Duluth. That members of the institute knew what they 
wanted to find out, and went after it in the quickest and 
most direct manner, was no surprise to the natives, but the 
amount of information assimilated during the visit was 
really a remarkable thing after all. 

The Mines at Ishpeming. 


At Ishpeming, where the party found itself on Wednesday, 
the early morning was spent in an inspection of the great 
Lake Angeline basin, which was once a lake, but is now the 
roof of three important mines operated by as many companies 
Above this rock roof and in the basin of the lake bed is a 
thick coating of mud, and mining methods have been care 
fully worked out with reference to this factor of the problem, 
and with the utmost success, for there has been but trifling 
trouble from this capping. This mud is so soft that it will 
run like water if given an opportunity to make its way into 
underlake openings. The Pioneer furnace wood carbonizing 
plant and by-product works of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co 
at Marquette, was found in full operation, making 140 tons 
of charcoal iron, about the same of charcoal, 20,000 Ib. of 
acetate of lime, 2,500 gallons of wood tar, and 1,200 gallons 
of refined water white 95 percent methyl! alcohol daily. The 
use of waste gases, of water condensed. from the chemical 
processes and put through turbines, of superheaters and me- 
chanical stokers at the steam plant, and of electricity through- 
out, was a most interesting application of advanced construc- 
tion and was the cause of much comment. The retorts of 
the carbonizing plant are charring about 320 cords of hard 
wood daily, coming off lands of the Cleveland Cliffs Co. on 
the line of its Munising railroad 

That afternoon there was a lunch at the house of the 
Ishpeming Golf Club, at which Hon. H. O. Young, member 
of congress from the upper peninsula, made a happy address 
of welcome, in which he instanced the many Northern Mich- 
igan men who had gone out to all parts of the world as 
engineers and were now conquering the earth’s mineral prob 
lem from Alaska to the south seas and from Siberia to Pata 
gonia. Most of the men mentioned were personally known 
to at least some of those present, and his reminiscences 
brought up much that was pleasant. Secretary Raymond re 
sponded in a touching and pathetic tribute to the older men, 
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who were going off the stage and giving way to the younger 
ones of the great profession he represented. At the close of 
the lunch President Gayley announced that carriages were in 
waiting to take members where they wished to go, and the 
remainder of the day was passed in drives about the town, to 
Marquette and the Cliff road, and by some in going under 
ground in one of the Cleveland Cliffs’ mines The session 
then adjourned, and the visitors returned to their homes. A 
subordinate session, to which some of those present went, is 


to be held at St. Louis this week 
Two Days at the Copper Mines. 
Two days were passed among the copper region mines, 


from the Wolverine on the north to the Champion on the 


south, taking in Tamarack, Calumet, Atlantic, Champion and 


Baltic. Only a very brief summary of points of most interest 
can be given Wolverine was inspected underground, and 
astonishment was expressed by those fortunate enough to 


make the trip at the wonderful way in which the hanging 
wall held up. The lode here pitched at an angle of about 4o 
degrees, and for a width of nearly 1,000 ft. and a height on 
the pitch of 400 to 500, the lode is mined out with a very few 
30-ft. pillars and an occasional floor varying from 2 or 3 ft 
to 6, to hold it all from coming down The shafts are sunk 
without timber and with only 3o0-ft. walls on either side 
The mine uses no timbering underground, the openings are 
not back filled and it does not cave. Wolverine is making 
about 8,000 lb. copper per month, and at the rate of 30 Ib. to 
the ton of rock treated his is as high as the best work of 
any amygdaloid mine in the region and is next only to the 
conglomerate lode of the Calumet and Hecla 

lamarack’s magnificent surface equipment at No. 5 shaft, 
which is 4,938 ft. deep, consists of a 6,500-h. p. Nordberg four 
cylinder engine operating a double conical drum, the ends 
of which are 16 ft. in diameter and the center 24 ft. This 
drum runs two 6-ton skips in balance, each with 6,500 ft. of 
1'4-1in. cable and the hoisting is done at the rate of 3,000 ft 
per minute. This shaft has a full duplicate hoisting plant 
It was sunk in six years on the assurance from the manager 


of the company that he would cut the lode at a certain depth 


and in a certain time. The work was actually done within 
eleven days of the time set, and the lode was found 12 ft 
deeper than anticipated. The lode is the Calumet conglomer 
ate and its pitch is almost perfectly truc 

Surface machine plants at various Calumet plants showed 


a bewildering array of engines and compressors of almost 


every type, from the walking beam and an 8,o0o-h. p. quadru- 
ple hoist, at the Red Jacket, hoisting 10-ton loads 4,000 ft. a 
,500-h. p. twin 


minute, to the latest Nordberg or an Allis 
vertical tandem compound expansion direct connected oper 
ating a 1,000-k. w. alternating current generator of the Gen- 
eral Electric type. Some Calumet machinery is a fearful and 
wonderful sight. The property has about 70,000 h. p., includ 
ing hoists, pumps and generators, most of them in duplicate 
here are 130,000,000-gallon daily pumping capacity at the 
mills, for the purpose of handling sands in and below the 
stamps, and for hoisting waste sands to !aunders. Practically 
6,000 tons of tailings are run off into Lake Linden daily, and 
this is elevated by a 64-ft. sand wheel to launders. The com- 
pany has three of these wheels, one of 40, one of 50 and the 
newest of 64 ft. diameter. Calumet mills contain 28 stamps, 
of an average capacity of over 500 tons rock daily Chis 
conglomerate rock is easier to stamp than the harder amygda- 
loid of the other Lake mines. It is supposed to carry about 
50 lb. refined copper to the ton. One of these mills is steel 
construction, the other is to be, and when rebuilt the two will 
treat about 10,000 tons of rock per day, or more than the 
three largest gold mines of the world combined. Calumet 
owns about 1,200 dwellings, which are leased to operatives 
at enough to pay a low rate of interest, and the town contains 


r less 


about 40,000 people, most of whom are supported more o 
directly by this mine. 
Two New Copper Mines 


Champion and Baltic are new mines, the first opening in 
ars ago. They are mak 


each having been made about five y g 
ing more than 1,000,000 Ib. copper monthly each, about half the 
copper the present plants are capable of Chey are steadily 


increasing. Both are opened on the so-called Baltic lode, 
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which is the oldest amygdaloid in the region and carries a 
high percentage of copper. Both mines are splendidly equipped 


with machinery especially adapted for their requirements and 


good for hoisting from 1,500 ft. and lower. Baltic mill ts 
perhaps the most improved in the region wit! e except 
of the new Osceola, and was an interesting specta O 


ola’s mill, by the way, has one steeple compound star 
is crushing 700 tons of hard amygdaloid per twenty-four 


and has made a record of 725 tons daily for a week Chis 


tamp is showing an economy of 3o*percent mm steam over 


single cylinders in the same mill. Champion is making open 


ings at the rate cf about 7,000 ft. annually and has now, since 
1899, more than 64 miles of workings, with four shafts aver 
ging better than 1,000 ft. depth. It 1s running on very rich 


ag 


rock and 


‘ ‘ 
| 


the leanest mine in tl 


Atlantic was visited It is 


s splendidly opened 
1e world, its rock averaging a value, at 
12.5 cents a pout d tor refined lake copper, of about $1 70 a 
ton From this it is making money and will pay a dividend 
this year. But the visitors were treated to a surprise by the 
presentation of specimens of rock out of its ashbed lode that 
averaged 10 percent copper. Atlantic and Baltic use a dam 
on Salmon Trout river that impounds 1,250,000,000 gallons 
of water and saves pumping to the mills, averting a cost of 
at least 2 cents per ton of rock. This is a steel gravity dam, 
of interesting design, and is surmounted by a trestle of the 
Copper Range road 

At the Michigan Smelting Works, built by the Stanton and 
Paine interésts and designed to serve their mines, the espe 
cially interesting thing was the mechanical casting of rehne 
which is in direct Opposition to r. 


copper tron furnaces, 


hand methods employed at Calumet and the combination of 
hand and mechanism at Osceola The question of oxidation 
of molten copper during the pour is being fought over by 
advocates of the two methods This works is the largest in 
the district with an ultimate capacity for 60,000,000 Ib. copper 
and contains the biggest reverberatory furnaces ever built 


with capacity tor go tons a day each 


The report that the Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Ce 
is going to remove its plant from East Pittsburg, to New 
ark, N. J 


skilled workmen has been officially demed 


owing to the difficulty experienced in retaining 
The company 
has operated a plant at Newark for many years, for th 
production of electrical instruments and light electrical 
apparatus and the capacity of this plant is to be consider 
ably increased in the near future. It is also probable that 
ne department whose production is along the same lines 
as the product turned out at Newark will be transferred 
from the East Pittsburg works, to make room tor the con 


With its 


tremendous investment in buildings and real estate, and its 


stantly increasing demands made on this plant 


recently completed departments, it is hardly probable that 


the Kast Pittsburg site of the company would be f rsaket 

! ~} kt Sept Ss ‘ain \\ ibash Tt 1 vad Is ish mw root 
bid nm 4,000 tol 1 tructu il a ror [ ew treient hie ‘ 
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\t McKeesport, Pa., the National Tube Co. is rebuild 


ng its entire finishing department, but the work is neces 
sarily slow, tnasmuch as the output otf the plant must not 
be interfered with while the work is progressing Chis 


week the building containing the threading department 
was moved a distance of 300 feet without causing any in 
terruption in operations, the ground vacated to be occupied 


by a new 12-inch mill 


(he third Bessemer steel converter and the Soho furnac 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. resumed operations Sept. 26 

\ charter of incorporation has been granted to the Doty 
Engine Works Co., Ltd., capital $40,000, head office, Goderich, 
directors are Frederick W. Doty, 
Charles W. Doty and Mary E. Doty, all of Goderich 


prov isional 


wo hundred of the leading chemists of Europe, including 
many of international fame, members of the Society of Chem 
ical Industries of Great Britain, spent Friday and Saturday 


of last week in (¢ ago, arriving there from St. Louis 
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SCIENTIFIC METHODS AND THE LABOR PROBLEM." 


BY H. L. GANT! 


[he greatest problem before engineers and managers today is 
the economical utilization of labor lhe limiting of output by 
he werkman, and the limiting by the employer of the amount 

workman is allowed to earn are both factors which militate 
gainst that harmonious co-operation of employer and em 

which ts essential to their highest mutual good 
vestigation is rapidly putting at our disposal 


if knowledge concerning materials and forces 


whi t the business of the engineer to utilize for the 
benefit of t u ty Well designed plants and ethcrent 
abor saving ce es that are to be seen on every hand beat 
testimony that he loing at least a portion of his work well 
When, however, it nes to the operation of these plants and 


the utilization of thes« r saving devices, the lack of co 
operation between employer and employe, and the inefficient 
utilization of labor very much impairs their efficiency The 
increase of this efhciency ts essentially the problem of the man 
ager, and the amount to which it can be increased by proper 
study is, in most cases, so great as to be almost incredible 

In considering the subject of management, we must recognize 
the fact that in this country so long as a man cenforms to the 
laws of the State he has a right to govern his own conduct 
ind to act in such a manner as his interests seem to dictate 
Granting this, it follows that any scheme of management to be 
permanently successful must be beneficial alike to employer 
nd employe, and neither labor unions that regard their in 
terests as essentially antagonistic to that of the employer, nor 
employers associations whose only effort is to oppose force 
with force, can ever effect a permanent solution of the problem 
of the proper relation between employers and employes 

Boards oT irbitration ire temporary expedients, and the 
results of their work are seldom better than a sort of Mis 
sour! compromise, to be fought out later; for, although they 
composed of men of the highest intelligence and of the 
greatest integrity, the conditions under which they are or 
ganized and the means at their disposal never enable them to 
get more than a superficial knowledge of the subject lhe 
information such a board gets is all in the form of testimony. 


honestly given, can never produce a 


which, although it may be 
mp] und st ling F +) nhs ; | “the 
npiete nderstanding of the subject, tor, as a rule. neither 
employer nor employe knows exactly in detail the best way of 
loing a piece of work, and, as far as the writer’s experience 
s, they never know exactly how long it should take a good 


nan fitted { the work and pr ded with proper implements 


j 
Before intelligent action can be taken in any case these facts 
general idea of the nditions that exist 


the mass T ur manufacturing industries it 18 necessary to 


review briefly the manner of their development lhe expert 
nechanic, who, with business growing to larger proportions 
un he ild take care of, hired a few men to help him, and 
rected them y his pers il example and skill, first wave 
lace to the tactory, whx he « d run on the same 
, lay vever, even the s r factories have grown 
the p t where they ‘ rected of mit ) ed by 
é d met ls which wer iccesstul on the naller 
scale tail now ipply on the large 
lhe factory ts divided into departments, each directed by a 
eman, who in many cases has had no training in manage 
nent and oftentimes has no capacity for it. He is invariably 
verworked if he attempts to do his duty and the manager 


seldom has time to inquire into his troubles, but frequently 
tries to remedy matters by appointing another foreman, often 
making matters wors¢ 

Again, if expenses are too great, and it seems impossible to 
neet competition, there 1 eldom anv serious effort made t 
find out. why expenses are too high, but it is assumed that the 
wav out of the difhculty is t reduce wages It never appears 
that perhaps the cause of the excessive 
expense may not he with the workman, but with the manage 
nent VManagers rarely seem to suspect that, if the workmen 
were more intelligently directed, the output per man might be 
irgely increased without a corresponding increase expense 
iose who have given even superficial study to the subject 

Read before the International Congress of Arts and Science at Wurlid's 
Fair, St. Louis, September 23. 
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are beginning to realize the enormous gain that can be made in 
the efficiency of workmen if they are properly directed and 
provided with proper appliances. Few, however, have realized 
another fact of equal importance, namely, that to mazntain 
permanently this increase of efficiency the workman must be 
allowed a portion of the benefit derived from it. To obtain 
this high degree of efficiency, however, the same careful scien 
tific analysis and investigation must be applied to every labor 
detail as the chemist or biologist applies to his work. Where- 
ever this has been done, it has been found possible to reduce 
expenses and, at the same time, to increase wages, producing 
a condition satisfactory to both employer and employe 

Che great difficulty in instituting this method of dealing with 
labor questions is that usually neither employer nor employe 
has sufficient knowledge of the scientific method to realize 
either the amount of detail work necessary, or the extent of 
the benefits to be derived. In general, their inclination 1s to 
adhere to the methods with which they are familiar, and to 
distrust all others, even though their methods have failed to 
bring them appreciably nearer the solution of their problems, 
and the newer methods have produced results far more satis- 
factory than they even hoped for. 

A scientific investigation into the details of a condition that 
has grown up unassisted by science has never yet failed to 
show that economies and improvements are feasible that benefit 
both parties to an extent unsuspected by either. 

[he science laboratory for the study of materials and forces, 


‘ originally considered as belonging only to educational institu 


tions, has recently become a recognized necessity in all our 
large industries, and to it principally the great advance of re 
cent years has been due. As yet, however, in but few cases 
has any definite attempt been made to study in a scientific 
manner the most efficient way of utilizing the human labor 
Of how much work of various kinds the ordinary man has 
done, we have many records, but of how much a man specially 
suited to any class of work can do, we have almost no knowl 
edge. Enough study has been spent on the subject, however, 
to determine that men specially suited to any particular kind 
of labor, if supplied with proper implements and intelligently 
directed, can do on the average at least three times as much 
as the average workman does if the limiting factor is physical 
exertion and, if assured sufficient compensation, wil! do s 
day after day 

The ratio of what can be done to what is done is even 
greater than three to one in work requiring skill and planning 
Well thought out plans, accompanied by complete instructions 
for doing work by the best methods known, often produce an 
increase of more than 100 percent over what is usually done, 
for complicated work, which should be planned most care 
fully, is often not planned at all, but left to the judgment of a 
foreman whose first knowledge of what is to be done reaches 
him with the order to do it. In such a case, it is the exception 
when the work does not cost in wages at least four times what 
it should, and this with no fault of the foreman or work 
man 

These facts have been established in numerous cases of 
ordinary labor, in doing machine shop work, in building en 
gines, and in the erection of structures of various kinds. 
Similar possibilities have been indicated wherever the slight- 
est effort has been made to study or to plan, showing that in 
many instances condition of affairs exists which is not only 
wasteful to the owners, but discouraging and unjust to the 
workmen, most of whom would be willing to do more work 
to earn increased pay if only the opportunity to do so were of 
fered, and they were guaranteed that they would not ultimately 
lose by doing so 

Mr. E. F. DuBrul, until lately commissioner of the National 
Metal Trades Association, an organization of employers 
formed to protect themselves from the unjust demands of the 
labor unions, stated not long ago that a large majority of strikes 
were produced by mismangement. Mr. DuBrul has perhaps 
had more general experience recently with striking employes 
than any other man in this country, and his conclusion is that 
the best insurance against strikes is good management. He 
therefore strongly advises managers to study the subject. The 
necessity for this advice will become evident when we realize 
that hardly any two managers, unless they have been trained 
under the same influence, agree as to the proper way of dealing 
with any of the intricate questions that are constantly arising 
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between employer and employe; much less will they agree on 
any general principles of management. 

here have been and are today great managers. Are there 
not some general principles by which they either consciously 
or unconsciously are governed? In other words, are there not 
some general principles, applicable at least to a large number 
of cases according to which substantial equity can be insured 
between employer and employe and a higher degree of ef 
ficiency realized from their harmonious co-operation ? 

lhe only successful method of determining general laws has 
heen that of scientific investigation, and in the study of ques 
tions involving human labor, enough has been done to show 
that the same method is applicable to at least a large number 
of individual cases, and there is good reason to believe that it 
is universally applicable. 

Labor unions demanding all they can get, and employers’ 
associations organized to oppose the demands of the unions, 
can never evolve a satisfactory system of management, for 
although each, in its way, may be and undoubtedly is often 
beneficial to its members, both are formed with the idea of 
using force only, which can never be a substitute for knowl- 
edge. 

Although a board of arbitration may be useful in averting 
a crisis, the decision of such a board founded on such facts as 
are available should be professedly only temporary in charac 
ter, to be revised later according to the results of a scientific 
investigation of the matter in dispute, to be undertaken at the 
earliest possible date. 

Chis problem consists of three parts: 1. To find out the 
proper day's task for a man suited to the work. 2. To find 
out the compensation needed to induce such men to do a full 
day’s work. 3 To plan so that the workmen may work con 
tinuously and efficiently. 

rhe first part of the problem is the difficult one, for a man 
suited to the work must be found and induced to work at his 
full capacity he details of the work must be arranged so that 
he can work most efficiently, and the time to do each detail 
must be carefully studied with a stop watch 

From such detail observations it is possible to determine 
what a good man can do every day, and there is but little dif 
ficulty in finding out what men have to be paid to make them 
do all they can, for although men as a rule prefer to sell their 
time, and themselves determine the amount of work they 
will do in that time, a very large number of them are willing 
to do any reasonble amount of work the employer may specify 
in that time, provided only they are shown how it can be done 
and guaranteed substantial additional amounts of money for 
doing it. The additional amount needed to make men do as 
nuch as they can depends upon how hard or disagreeable the 
work is, and varies from 20 to 100 percent of what they can 
earn when working by the day according to their own methods 
ind at their preferred speed. 

Che cost of such investigations is necessarily large for they 
can only be made by capable men who have had the special 
training necessary, and hence the expense must be borne by the 
employer; but the returns, when the results of these investiga 
tions begin to be applied, are, in a short time, so great as to 
pay for the investigations, allow a substantial increase of 
wages to the employe and leave a good margin of profit to the 
employer. 

lhe benefits which have been derived from such investiga 
tions are: an increase of output, a decrease in cost of product, 
better workmen attracted by higher wages, and improvement 
of quality of product due to better workmen and more careful 
supervision 

Chese results are well worth striving for and the fact that 
they have been obtained by the application of the scientific 
method to the ordinary problems indicate strongly that prog 
ress is to be made in such matters by the same methods that 
have been responsible for other kinds of progress in the past 
[his detasled study of the elements of every labor problem was 
first made by Mr. Fred. W. Taylor, who for over twenty years 
was the only man to apply the scientific methods rigidly to this 
subject, and today the people doing this work most thoroughly 
are those trained under his influence 

Chere are in this country today at least 20,000 employes 
whose tasks and compensation have been directly influenced by 
such study. They are all doing more work and earning more 
money than those engaged in similar work under the old 
methods, and there has never been anything in the nature of a 
strike among them. . 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL CASTINGS.* the top. When the flame drops, the silicon, manganese and 








carbon have been burned out and it nly necessary to add 

BY W. A. HERRON the proper amount of ferro-manganese, if mild steel is re 

In all departments of engineering activity the trend of th juired, or spiegeleisen, if steel of higher carbon is wanted, 

times is strongly in the direction of increased pow ind when the steel is ready to be run out into a ladle and car 
strength, that greater loads may be drawn, heavier lens ried to th 

irried. higher speed ttained and increased tput seq r} process is now but little used in the manufacture of 


! all for the purpose of saving time, or lessening th st of pr tee ISUINGS, ving been superseded by the open-hearth 

















duction or transportatior To secure the necessary increas roc n account of the superior quality and greater uni 
‘n strength to resist the growing strains of service without at f ty of the steel made by the latter. For small castings, 
the same time unduly increasing the size and weight f the ever, a odified Bessemer process, such as the Tropenas, 
parts, the engineer has substituted steel for iron castings, and metim« ised. The Tropenas converter is usually of 
this substitution is going on in all directions wherever a con ibout two tons’ capacity, so that small heats may be made 
bination of lightness and strength leemed essential Acid Open-Hearth Process. 
The effect of this bstit re apparent when wi In this process, invented by Sir William Siemens and first 
‘ side iat the tensile strengtl f cast steel from three t put into successful operation about 1868, the metal, consist 
four times as gt t that of good cast trot And 1 s not ng f pig iron and steel scrap, 1s melted on the bottom or 
tin ily ady ‘ ed by the steel, for of the turnace without contact with any solid fuel 
ore or less brittle and offers but feeble resistance to fractur: he furnace, which is rectangular in shape, is constructed of 
from shocks, whil particularly proper eal ructural shapes and plates firmly bound together by means 
ters great resist f re Irom that ¢ f tie rods and lined with a highly refractory silica brick 
| phere are er processes in use 1 making t steel e bottom, or hearth, is covered with very pure silica sand 
namely, the crucible, the Bessemer and the open-heart! Underneath the furnace proper are four large chambers, two 
Idest of these the either « 1 regenerators, which are filled with fire 
Crucible Process. rick laid y in rows with an air space between each 
For more than one hundred and fifty years it 1 two rows, and each course is laid at right angles to the 
tinued in use with litt variation in tl nail a ’ irs elow, forming checkerwork [wo of these regen 
As its name implies, the metal is melted in pots, cr crucibles rator e at either end of the furnace, are for air and the 
ame al vy or plumbago and holding one indred ther two tor g The usual fuel is producer gas, but in 
' ; a ; ; t I ee s much used. When producer gas 
et deen and two feet square ai lt gas | es through a pipe or flue from the pro 
aris f if the gas regenerator at one end of the 
- th. od ' os = , through the checkerwork through ports into 
. & ane yy eee fur where it mingles with t ir coming up throug! 
bers are placed a line. each tine | a erator, and combustion then takes place. Che 
- c istion pass out of the furnace throug 
= ’ , end to the regenerators and thence 
. ew Wh: Ron ed f , ! c tach e checkerwork is thus heated to a 
é l gas as they enter 
Vv 1S reversed, t 1s every fifteen 
ot : ty When natu g is used it enters at 
' ; supplic proper, where it mingles with the 
oat Gen om \ f rough the ports, and all four regen 
‘i = oa for ait sy this method sufficient heat is 
' , P e silicon, manganese and carbon, and 
; ye : en effected ferro-silicon and ferro-manganese 
: seen — = Gerad es Cas , Pig iron is sometimes Iided to increase the 
' as sath nd brought to ¢ a ee oe sa nottine re to reduce it, as the tests may show to be 
ri ' ‘ tet é r 
eel scrap pig f ty i: : esses the phosphorus and sulphur are 
with Swedi : The latter is the usual pract sh, ttected, t naterials used s ild contain somewhat 
f ym I tow were tle if any Se é yi these el ts than is desired in the steel. 
w used t] nufacture of crucible ste t ha ( Basic Open-Hearth Process. 
replaced by \ ght i f dome ike t! pro furnace is practically identical with the 
Whe the etal has been melt terro-mangan t irnace, pt that in the basic the bottom is made of 
piegeleisen led to give the ste the desir mposi { matet called dolomite, a compound of lime and 
t nd it is t ( ng : tw esia, al ing t point above the bath 
pparent that roc t ‘ ugnesite Lime additions 
t manufacture f I] sting uit the product of iny é le t furnace during the working of the charge to 
pots may be mixed dle, and castings of larg A the phe rus in the metal, forming phosphate of 
have been made in this way rried off in the slag. Sulphur ts reduced 
Bessemer Process. vhat by thi ganese in this process, but the results 
rhe perati plied to a foundry is follov ( riable 1 it 1s best to use n etals low in that element 
[he mixture of pig iron and scrap is melted in cupola, e basic furnace is used largely in steel works making 
ft whic { raw into a ladle and carried to the ed steel products because cheaper materials can be used, 
converte: to w s emptied ; we a pea some extent in foundries, but owing to its greater 
shaped metal , d with some highly refractory re ency to “wi ess and con equent ponginess * the steel, 
tance. such as e er or f{ rick ' ; y at the top ad tu t e in genera! use in steel foundries 
or small end and supported on trunmions that it can be When tl tap | of the open-hearth furnace is opened 
pped for the purpose of tails shonnlinn Gm inate vithdraw the charge it cannot be closed again as is pos 
oes f ot So » 2 ‘ oh it air i practice til all of the steel is run out, be 
ae : i a om apr ee the { quickly i ’ ume that 
tn: thee talin ay ae » ale anda possible to stop it. It is necessary, therefore, that 


ff af . 1 idle be 1 * eT if to | d the entire furnace charge. 


through sma 1ve te lv of the ertet lle | 
through the molten metal nin f + nenin ‘ lle used the st f a bottom pouring one, 
LHrOUunrgN i! rite eta v | ope ‘ 


e filled, and it would be 
From a paper read before the Railw Cl tf Pitt g. S 


Mr | welt is president of the Duquesne Ste ry ( 7 f \\ a < holding from fifteen to 
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twenty-five tons by pouring over the lip. Another reason 
is that the slag, being lighter than the metal, floats on top 
and only the clean metal runs into the mold through the 
nozzle at-the bottom of the ladle. 


Methods of Molding. 


On account of the high temperature of the molten steel 
as it is run into the mold, the latter must be made of a very 
refractory material. The material used in dry sand molding 
is a pure silica sand which is mixed in the sand mill with fire 
clay and molasses water to give it a bond. This mixture is 
used for the face of the mold, i. e., the part that comes in 
contact with the casting, and back of this facing “heap” 
sand, or sand from old molds, is rammed. After the mo 
has been completed it is coated with a wash consisting of 
ground flint, molasses and water, to give the casting a good 
surface. It is then taken to the oven and thoroughly dried 
From the oven it goes to the casting floor, where the cores 
are set, the molds closed, and the metal poured. The baking 
of the mold makes it very hard, and great care must be exet 
cised to prevent the casting from checking, even if the com 
position of the steel be good, particularly in the case of 
castings having thin sections, or when, by reason of the de 
sign, strains are likely to be created due to unequal cooling 
Several precautions may be taken to prevent checking, among 
which are the cutting of thin slits at the proper places in the 


mold into which the steel runs, forming brackets which 
set quickly and strengthen the casting while it is cooling; 
the placing of iron rods in those places in the mold where 
strains will come in cooling; the cutting away of sand in 
the mold and the filling of the space so formed with cinders 


or sawdust, so that the mold will yield when the metal 1s 


contracting around it; the filing of the center of large cores 
with cinders or sawdust to soften them; the chilling of the 
steel by coming into contact with metal chills inserted t 
the mold, or with nails driven plentifully into the mold for 
the same purpose; the designing of the casting in such 

way as to, as far as practicable, avoid undue variation im th 


thickness of the section of its different parts. Sometimes 
water is run through large cores, holes being left for the 
purpose, to cool the inside of the casting at the same time 
as the outside. In order to insure sound castings a sufficient 
number of feeding heads of good size should be used to 
permit the gases formed in the mold to escape and keep thx 
mold full as the metal settles in cooling. In some cases it 
is well to tip the mold, i. e. to raise one end higher than 
the other to force the gas out at the top, as the metal rises 
from the lower end where it enters, and to insure the mold 
running full of metal 

After the casting is shaken out of the mold it goes to the 
cleaning room, where the sink heads or gates are cut o1 
broken off. The sand adhering to the casting is then 
moved; the casting is trimmed and ground and is reat 
shipment. If it is to be used in a railroad car, or locomotive, 


or bridge, or some other place where it will be subjected to 
great strains or shocks, it should be thoroughly annealed t 
eliminate internal strains and to increase its ductility. If 
resistance to wear be the quality desired in the steel, anneal 


ing will not improve but more likely injure it 


Small steel castings and castings of light sections ars 


sometimes made in “green” molds, i. e., in molds that are 
not baked. This method has the advantage of being som« 
what cheaper, and because the molds are soft and yielding, 
internal strains are not so likely to be created, as in the 
harder, dry molds, but castings so made ar y so free 
from blowholes as those made in the dried moids, and aré 
therefore not so satisfactory, particularly if they ar: 

a= . 
machined, as the finishing process discloses the defe 
otherwise apparent 

Inspection. 
The inspection of steel castings as at present practic 


leaves much to be desired. One inspector, using discretion 
may accept a casting having slight external defects marring 
its appearance somewhat, perhaps, but impairing its service 
ability but slightly, if at all. Another, inspecting the same 
casting, fearing the criticism of his superior, will insist upon 
perfection and reject the casting. In one stance in the 
experience of the writer, a railroad inspector rejected a lot 
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is the incentive needed by the manufacturer to excite him to CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA. 


his best endeavors. Familiarity with his tomer’s require hii 


ments enables him to better supply that customer’s wants, e statement of the Crucible Steel Co. of America, Pitts 
and such knowledge comes through length of service. In burg, which goes into the details of the disastrous Clairton 


such important service < in locomotives and car where a Steel Co venture, was mailed to the cot ipany’ s stockholders 


broken part may cause loss ‘of property and endanger human ast Friday. While the statement gives the loss to the Cru 


lives, the first consideration should be safety ind the 1 cible Steel Co f the sale of the Clairton property to the 
stant endeavor should be to secure not the cheapest, but the United States Steel Corporation as $1,578,952, the total loss 
best tually $6,438,108.43. It figures out as follows 


Substitution of Steel for Iron. Total investment $16,606, 260.46 


Derived from sak » 6Re 
A generation ago when a railroad ft ht cat igh . irom sa ; 12,0852,951.56 


g eig 
no more than seven or eight tons carried a load of ten tons , , a 
ss by sale cage $4,003,407.90 


at a speed of ten miles per hour; when a frei; ocomotive Premiums, interest, ete 1,461, 346.53 
without its tender weighed but thirty tons, cast iron was Loss in operation, et eoeseen 973,454.20 


h for many parts of railroad equip 





ong enougi 


7 2 4 [otal loss .. ca’ . 4.38, 108.43 
ment. But the rapid growth of traffic due to the country’s 96,4, 4 


development, the necessity for economy in operation to offset Che statement of the company to the stockholders is given 
the gradual and constant reduction in freight charges and the below 

higher speeds made possible by the introduction of the auto “For me time the management has desired to lay before 
matic coupler and the air brake, brought into service heavier tl stockholders full information regarding the sale of the 
operties to the United States Steel Cor 


cars and engines and rendered necessary the use of stronger Clairton plant and p 
materials in their construction; and cast iron gave way t poratio1 Owing toa number of unadjusted accounts and that 
malleable iron, with a gain in strength of one hundred pet t properties were sold upon a guarantee as to their inven 


‘ent. The development of railroad equipment has gone tory and assets, the value of which could not then be ascer 


1t an accelerating pace, until now we have freight cars weig! tained with any degree of accuracy, it was impossible to 
ing twenty tons, carrying a load of fifty tons, and locomo make at an earlier date a complete statement giving the exact 
tives weighing without tenders, more than one hundred tons extent and character of the loss 

Malleable iron is not suited to such service, and cast steel, “Soon after the organization of the Crucible Steel Co. its 


which is from so to 100 percent stronger, is rapidly taking manageme! relieved that it was necessary to have a larger 
its place. The Master Car Builders’ Association has adopted supply f open-hearth steel than the constituent companies 
is standard the cast steel draw bar, and malleable draw bars were able to produce. Acting upon this belief the St. Clair 
will not likely any longer be used. Bolsters and center plates Steel Co. was organized Dec. 3, Ig00, and a large open-hearth 
are now generally made of cast steel. was begui To build the plant and provide working 
In the construction of locomotives, except those of small capital, bonds to the amount of $2,250,000 were issued. Later 
size, or ones intended for yard service, practically none othe it was thought advisable to build blast furnaces to secure a 
than steel castings are now used. And cast steel has dis ipply of pig iron for the steel works he St. Clair Furnace 


eable iron in important service Co. was, therefore, organized April 24, 1901, and to build these 


but the tendency is also toward its substitution for forgings turnaces bonds to the amount of $3,000,000 were issued. It 
The committe {f the Master Mechanics’ Association that was afterward found that the amount of money arranged for 
ecommended at the recent meeting at Saratoga the adoption was insufhcient and that additional funds would be necessary 


of the cast steel locomotive frame rather than the forged ybtain this money the St. Clair Steel Co. and the St 


frame. was alive to the fact that cast steel made of good Clair Furnace Co. were consolidated under the name of the 
materials and properly annealed is the strongest and cheapest \ rton Steel Co., June 9, 1902, under which a further issue 
terial that can be used in the construction of locomotives ; { $5,000,000 in bonds was made. The payment of all these 
and since the report of that committee was made, the preju nds was guaranteed by your company 
dice against cast steel that had existed through misunder (hrough the purchase of iron mines, coal lands and other 
andings in some minds has been visibly reduced if not en properties extensions to the plant and delays in construction, 
eradicated [he reasons given by the committee for ’ prevented its being operated during a very prosperous 
their recommendation are as follows period, together with other losses incident to the early opera 
[he tensile strength of the steel, suitable fo in : tion of the works, this amount was entirely expended, and it 
ibout 75,000 pounds per square inch, as compared with 53,000 e necessary for your company to advance large sums 
to 54,000 pounds per square inch for the best hammered f ney to pay the debts of the Clairton company, complete 
0 the plant and keep it in operation Chis money was largely 
he cast steel frame is practically homogeneous; that is tained by d unting short-time notes of your company, 


to say, there are 1 welds, and it is of a uniform texture indorsed by the Clairton company, which notes, at maturity, 


throughout its entire length were provided for Oct. 21, 1903, by an issue of $5,000,000 

‘The number f projections required for the receptior teral trust bond tf your mpany, of which $1,600,000 

f brake work, tumbling shafts, rocker pins, etc., seriously vere sold at par, $2,900,000 used as collateral and $500,000 

plicates the production of modern frames in hammered I ain in the treasury t this date the undersigned was 

whereas the reverse is true.in the manufacture of ca \ l-by the management to assume control of your company 

steel frames rman of its executive committee and at once entered 
Generally spe g, stee s t ally iperior t > rge of his duties 

wrought iron, and all the difficulties experienced with cast \t that time t Clairton company was not only losing 

os ; urgeable t eithe1 esign method of cy, It to eet its pressing engagements growing out ol! 


anufacture and not to the steel per se.” the nstruction apd operation of the plant was demanding 


which should be added the further reason that a cor st daily Jarge amounts, which your company was unwill 


siderable iv gy in the cost of locomotive frames may bi g to furnish, and at the same time irge a yunts of Clairton 
, + , + ¢ na re annr ng saturit In wie | ; 
effected by 1 substitution of cast steel for wrought iron nds were approaching maturity. In view of these condi 


was deemed best by the management to apply for a 
eiver for that company. A bill in equity was accordingly 


| 1] —_ A | +] a — , , 
Che Allegheny hine & Iron Co., Pittsburg, with offic: ed by your company Jan. 4, 1904, asking for the appointment 


at 1401 Arrott Bldg., of which Frank Illenberger is president f a receiver for the Clairton Steel Co., whereup the court ap 
een appoint e eastern agent for the Automatic Ga ted the Union Trust Co., of Pittsburg, and Wm. G. Park 

roducer, manufactured by the American Gas Machine ( ivers 

Gas can be manufactured by this machine at 18 cents per . thorough investigation of the affairs of the Clairton 

thousand, and while the machines are designed for the produc was t made, and according to reliable estimates 

tion of illuminating gas, it is claimed it the product can was four after izing the above mentioned bonds 


be used to advantage in the operation of gas engines. a further sum of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 would be required 
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for working capital and to successfully conduct the business 


Even this large sum would prob 


] 
{ 


as the plant then existed. 
ably not have been sufficient to meet the demands of 


wy 


" 
mediate future, because owing to the restricted market fot 
billets it would have been necessary to erect a large num 
finishing mills to carry the product to a more advanced sta 
of manufacture. Furthermore, the character of the orders of 
your company for blooms and billets is so varied that it was 


found difficult to operate the Clairton works profitably on the 
orders of your company alone, thus making necessary to 
largely dispose of its product in the open market. Therefore 
after careful consideration, it was thought best under the cir 


cumstances to dispose of the plant rather than place your 
company under further responsibility and possibly jeopardize 
its very existence by attempting to retain and carry on the 
Clairton business. An opportunity presented itself and a sale 
was made, with the unanimous approval of 


directors, to the United States Steel Corporation upon the fol 


your board of 


lowing terms: 

“First—The United States Steel Corporation to guarantee 
the payment of the principal and interest of the $10,259,000 
of the Clairton bonds, and to assume mortgages on real estate, 
coal lands and mining properties to the amount of $1,666, 


715.31. 
“Second—To assume all contracts for ore 
“Third—Pay $1,000,000, par value, of 5 percent United 
States Steel second mortgage sinking fund gold bonds 
“Fourth—To make a ten-year contract with your company 
for its requirements of Bessemer, basic and low-phosphorus 
pig iron and standard Bessemer and open-hearth billets, etc 
“The following statement shows the total investment in the 
Clairton enterprises, the sum realized from the sale and the 
loss sustained by your company. 


Total investment covering 149 acres of land, 
steel and furnace plants—-twelve 50-ton open 
hearth furnaces and blooming mill, three blast 
furnaces with equipment—2,907 acres of coal 
lands, three large ore properties, 140 houses, 
166 lots, inventories, interest and discount on 
bonds, etc. . $16,606, 369.46 


Loss prior to sale: 


(a) Premium on bonds, inter- 
est, etc. PE a epee OR Le 
(b) In operation, depreciation 
in inventory, royalties, taxes, etc 
Amount realized from sale to United States Stee 
Corporation 


973,454.20  2,434,500.73 
~ } 

14,201 ,508.73 
The United States Steel Corpora- 

tion: 

(a) Guarantees 
principal and interest of 
ton bonds eiediine dues.» 

(b) Assumes mortgages on real 
estate, coal lands and mining 
properties 

(c) Delivers $1,000,000, par 
value, of the ten sixty-year 5 per- 
cent sinking fund gold coupon 
bonds eeoeses . 


payment of 
Clair- 
. .$10,250,000.00 


1,666,715.31 


766,236.25 


$12,682,951.56 


ge RE ee ee 
Loss on sale to United States Steel Corporation $1,578,617.17 


“Your company has never carried on its books as an asset 
the $3,500,000 capital stock of the Clairton company. Through 
the sale to the United States Steel Corporation the supply of 
raw material which the Clairton company was intended to 
provide has been secured for a period of ten years by a con 
tract with the Carnegie Steel Co., upon terms very favorable 
to your company. This contract was an important considera 
tion in the sale of the property and, while it is not appraised a 
1 


ysses incurred 


an asset, it is nevertheless a substantial offset against the loss, 

and in value may exceed it. The effect of the k 

in the Clairton enterprise was to increase the floating indebt- 
This debt 

vided for by the issue by your company of $5,000,000 of short 

This float 


ing debt, including the bonds sold, bears interest at the rate 


edness of your company. was temporarily pro 
time collateral trust bonds, heretofore referred to 


of 6 percent and the bonds mature in three and five years from 
It is deemed advisable to fund this 


the date of their issue. 
debt by an issue of bonds of $6,000,000 to $7,000,000, bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding 5 percent, to be secured by a 
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rst mortgage 


upon all the property of your company. The 
bonds to be issued in series, one of which shall mature (after 


ve years) annually during twenty years 
‘At the annual meeting to be held Oct. 19, 1904, the man 
agement will ask t stockholders to authorize the issue of 


, , - , 
these bonds Dy youl ward of directors at such a time as it 


“The carrying out of this plan, postponing the payment of 
the present indebtedness for a long period of years, will enable 
your company io distribute its surplus earnings among its 

ockl lda at « mel ae ] | » #) F 64} o ] 
cKNOIders at a much earlier cate nan if the present col 


teral trust bonds are paid as they mature or the indebted 
ess be carried along until extinguished in the form of tem 


porary loans 


Notwithstanding the losses to which the Clairton enter 
prise has subjected your company, it is in good financial con- 
dition. The additions and improvements made to your plants 
will offset in value those which were sold or abandoned, and 


ut of the quick assets of your company all its debts, including 


the $5,000,000 collateral trust bonds, could be paid, leaving a 


large balance and all your plants free from incumbrances 
Believing that you will agree with the management that 
the plan propos d is the best that can be adopted under the 
present circumstances, we would ask you to execute and re 
turn the enclosed proxy if you will be unable to attend the 


meeting 


si0TN | “6 } ’ 
(Signed) Wa. G Chairman 


INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
fron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 


Business men of ( have for some time been 


linton, Tenn., 

planning the establishment of a foundry. A company has 
been organized and will be operated by a number of stock 
holders and the following officers: C. J. Sawyer, president ; 
\. Taylor, vice president, and P. L. Johnson, secretary. C 
H. Johnson will be general manager 

The Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. has been incorporated 
it Chicago with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture machin 
ery. Incorporators aré J. B. Paine, Edith Edgren and 


Kathryn Lorensen 


Hoisting Machine Mfg. Co.., 


incorporated 


Che Internationa 
Minn., has been 


corporators are (,uv ( 


Minneapolis, 
with a capital of $200,000. In 
Grable, Edward Joseph Bricken and 
Houston, all of Minneapolis 

Pasting Machine Co., Jersey City, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture 
White, 22 


Lenox 


Claude R 


‘orporators are: George 
| j y; John G. Kennedy, 327 
ivenue, New York: William W. Lasker. 6 Clifford place, 
Brooklyn; Ernest O 308 West Ninety-third street, 
New York; and Charles J 204 West Seventy-sixth 
strect, New York 

The MecGarigle Machine Co. 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000. Incorporators 


Katherine 


Champ, 


Klebel, 


MecGarigle and 


he Johnson Forg & | wing Co., Chicago, h een 

‘ rporated with i capital ot $25,000 Incorp rators are 
James N. Johnson, Thomas S. Chambers and M. Lester Cof 
feen 

M. Eugene B ‘f Paris, junior member of the firm of 
Malicet & Blin, automobile manufacturers, is now acting as a 

lge of automobile awards at the St. Louis Exposition. He 
\ visit the plants of a number of machine tool builders in 
Yhio and I)lir is he has ‘already done in the East. a1 d will 
piace rders for 1 ( t in ng to about S60 mo 

Che Brookl Rapid Trar Railroad Co. will soon be in 
e market for omplete machine shop equipment for the re 
* hop w ‘ build at Thirty-sixth street and Fifth 


avenue, Brooklyn 


rhe Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, navy department, 


Washington, will receive bids until Oct. 11 for a quantity of 
machine tools for the Portsmouth, Boston, Annapolis and Nor- 


folk navy yards, including shifting locomotive, drills, lathes, 
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grinders, pulleys, borer, blower, boring mills, drill press, 
crank shaper, dove-tailing machine, band scroll, pumping out- 
fit, revolving crane, cable cars, saw bench and motor drive. 

The Union Iron Works, Ltd., Jennings, La., have been incor- 
porated to operate a machine shop and iron works in the oil 
field, manufacturing working tools, piping, packing, oil well 
supplies, ete. 

The Morris Stemming Machine Co., Richmond, Va., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to $100,000. Of- 
ficers are: F. A. P. Morton, president; A. J. Chewning, vice- 
president; A. P. Spotts, secretary and treasurer; R. C. Strick- 
land, corporator. 

The M. H. Reynolds Steel Safe & Mfg. Co. has been or- 
ganized at Spokane, Wash., to manufacture burglar and fire- 
proof safes, vaults, jail cells, chemical fire engines and other 
iron and steel specialties. 

The Pan-American Railroad Co. is reported to be in the 
market for 15,000 tons of steel rails. The road is being built 
by Walter and Franklin Everett, two Nebraskan men. It will 
run along the Pacific slope of the Sierra Madre mountains and 
is destined to form a link in the rail system which will 
eventually connect North and South America. 

The Gem Stove Co., West Point, Mass., has been incor- 
porated to manufacture stoves, grates, fronts, fenders, etc 
Equipment will also be installed for manufacturing hot-air 
furnaces, and the company will at once arrange for the erec 
tion of necessary buildings 


Fires and Accidents :— 

The South Bethlehem Steel Works, South 
Pa., were visited by fire September 24. The structural build- 
ing, pattern shops and several other structures were dam- 


Bethlehem, 


aged. The loss on buildings and machinery is estimated at 
about $75,000 

The plant of the Reierson Machine Co., Portland, Ore., 
was recently damaged by fire to the extent of $30,000. 

The Cyclops Steel Works, Titusville, Pa., were almost totally 
destroyed by fire Sept. 11. The loss to the buildings was 
$3,000 and that to the machinery considerably more. 

Fire at the plant of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati, 
O., manufacturer of wood-working machinery, Sept. 23, 
caused a loss of $138,000. Only a part of the large plant was 
destroyed and arrangements have already been made to carry 
on manufacturing so that filling of orders will not be inter- 
rupted. 


New Construction :— 

The Border Bolt & Nutlock Co., Richmond, Ind., has almost 
completed its plant and will soon be ready to turn out 50,000 
bolts and nuts a day. The main building is 40 x 100 ft. 
equipped with modern machinery. 

The receiver of the Matthews Steel Casting Co., Matthews, 
Ind., has sold the plant to P. A. Hughes and Guy S. Rine- 
bolt, of Johnstown, Pa., and W. K. Gore and Philip Augsten, 
of Chicago, who have organized a stock company and are 
erecting a building 40 x 285 ft. as an addition to the plant. 

The new buildings which the Indianapolis Drop Forging 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., will build to replace those recently 
burned will be as follows: Hammer shop, 55 x 135 ft.; ma- 
chine shop, 50 x 250 ft.; boiler house, 35 x 50 ft.; warehouse 
and office, 50 x 60 ft. 

J. H. Hettinger, 160 Washington street, Chicago, will erect 
a building 4o x 100 ft. for the manufacture of machinists’ 
specialties. A gasoline engine, shafting, etc., will be required. 

The British Columbia Electric Railway Co., New Westmin 
ster, B. C., is rebuilding its plant which was destroyed by fire 
Aug. 13. The main building will be 75 x 180 ft., with office, 
boiler room and paint shop annexes. 
It is expected that the plant will be in 


Orders for machinery 
have been placed 
operation by Nov. I. 
The Oregon Short Line has broken ground for extensive 
shops at Salt Lake City, Utah. The road has outgrown its 
present shops in that city and has for some time been much 
in need of increased facilities. The old buildings are to be 
razed and a new depot erected on the ground they now occupy. 
Davis & Thomas, of Catasauqua, Pa., are extending their 
foundry by erecting a new building 50 x 200 ft. of brick and 
Steel construction. The contract for the structural work has 
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been awarded to the Berlin Construction Co., of Berlin, Conn. 
The cupola capacity of the foundry will be increased 100 tons 
a day and the cupolas will be equipped with electric hoists and 
conveyors. This addition was built because of the contract 
for furnishing 52,000 tons of finished castings for the Penn- 
sylvania tunnel under the East river. Orders have been 
placed for about $50,000 worth of special machinery for finish- 
ing tunnel rings, and twenty electric cranes of a capacity of 
two tons will be purchased 

A tract of land has been purchased and specifications issued 
for bids for the foundations of the large car building plant of 
the Canada Car Co., at Montreal. 

The Steubner Iron Works, Long Island City, L. L, have 
purchased a site and will build a foundry and mill to take the 
place of the plant razed to make way for the Pennsylvania 
tunnel. 

The Atlantic Coast Line contemplates new construction 
which will double the capacity of its shops at Rocky Mount, 
AE 

The Columbia Tool Steel Co., of Chicago Heights, IIl., 
will erect a large tool steel plant at that place, the contracts 
for the buildings having been awarded some time ago. Con- 
tracts for the rolling mill machinery were awarded last week to 
the Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburg, for two three 
high 9 and 14-in. merchant mills. For the present this will 
represent the company’s entire rolling capacity, although it may 
be increased in the near future. The Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburg, was awarded the contract for the installation of the 
rolling mill engine, 36 x 42, of the auotmatic piston valve type 

The United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburg, has 
been awarded the contract for the erection of the sheet bar 
mil] which the Republic Iron & Steel Co. will install at its 
Brown-Bonnell plant, Youngstown, O. It will have a daily 
capacity of sheet and tin bars amounting to about 600 tons. 

The Eastwood & Mankin Foundry Co., Sherman, Texas, 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild, but on 
what scale has not been decided. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has awarded contracts for its 
new shops at Greenville, Pa. The buildings consist of a ma- 
chine shops and store room, 160 x 41 ft., 
buildings. 


and several other 


Che Louisville Machine Co., Louisville, O., recently in- 
corporated with $10,000 paid up capital, will build at once 
and equip its plant to make a general line of machinery. 

The Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, Mass., will erect a 
new building 72 x 115 ft., three stories and basement. The 
additional space will be devoted to general manufacturing. 

Che new building of the Southern Iron & Wire Mfg. Co., 
Dallas, Tex., is rapidly nearing completion and will probably 
be occupied by Oct. 15. Structural iron work and wire will 
be manufactured. 

Bids have been received for the construction of the new 
shop of the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa. The new 
building will be a steel and brick structure 600 x 150 ft., and 
will cost between $80,000 and $100,000, exclusive of ma- 
chinery. 

The Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis., will build an addition 
200 x 50 ft., to be used as a setting up room in connection 
with the machine shop. 

The Keystone Foundry Co., of Pekin, IIL, is enlarging its 
foundry by tearing out the partition between two of the build- 
ings, changing the floor level and filling up the buildings in 
such a way as to increase the foundry floor area about 60 
percent. 

The Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., has 
shut down its plant for a few weeks and has a large force of 
structural iron workers engaged in rearranging the plant to 
fit it especially for handling the Pennsylvania tunnel con- 
tract. 


General Industrial Notes :— 


The Young Repeating Arms Co., Columbus, O., has sold 
its plant, equipment and stock to the Sears-Roebuck Co., Bos- 
ton, which will dismantle the plant and move the machinery to 
Boston. 

The first castings were made by the Iowa Malleable Iron 
Co., Fairfield, Ia., last week 
is 106 x 142 ft., the cleaning room 42 x 108 ft., shipping and 


The main foundry of its plant 





ys 
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annealing rooms 86 x 118 ft. The buildings are well con- 
structed with concrete foundations with 4% ft. of brick wall, 
pressed steel siding and asphalt roofing. The foundry will 
have 64 molders and wil! use 24 molding machines. The com- 
pany has a large number of orders on hand. 

The General Engine Co., recently incorporated at Buffalo 
with a capital stock of $100,000, will manufacture rotary en- 
gines of the Hoffman type. 

The old iron foundry of the Wabash Valley Foundry Co., 
Vincennes, Ind., has been sold to A. Brandon Clarke. The 
foundry was established in 1865 and has three brick buildings 
-office, machine shop and foundry. 

The entire equipment of machinery of George E. Lloyd & 
Co.’s plant, Elkhart, Ind., has been bought from the receiver 
by the J. H. Dawson Machinery Co., Chicago. 

The Gunnell Tool Co., Manitowoc, Wis., recently incor- 
porated, will make a specialty of pneumatic rivet heating 
forges, hose couplings, riveting machines, etc. 

The iron ore mines of the Newark Mining Co., near Allen- 
town, Pa., will be sold to satisfy wage claims. The miners 
quit work July 1 with two months’ wages due them. 

Cunningham Bros.’ Foundry & Machine Shops is the name 
of a new concern established at Bellefonte, Pa., by J. Mitch 
and Edward Cunningham, who have purchased the lot and 
building of the defunct Houser Springless Lock Co. Con- 
siderable new machinery will be installed. 

The Iowa Foundry Co., Sioux City, Ia., is about to begin 
operations in its newly acquired plant. All of the members 
of the company are skilled foundrymen. 

The Central Machine Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., is now 
quartered in its new building at the corner of Lawrence 
avenue and Thirteenth street. -The building is a two story 
brick, 60 x 120 ft., equipped with modern machinery. The 
company makes a specialty of repairing electric machines. 

The Summit Foundry Co., La Crosse, Wis., has begun 
operations in the property formerly occupied by the Fountain 
City Drill Co. The plant is being remodeled to serve the pur- 
poses of the new company in the manufacture of stoves. 

The new plant of the United States Malleable Casting Co., 
Toledo, O., has been completed and is now in operation. 

The postmaster general has awarded to the Van Dorn Iron 
Works, Cleveland, the contract for furnishing street packge 
boxes and combination package and letter boxes for the free 
delivery service for four years from July 1, 1904. 

The Cruse-Kemper Co., Atlantic City, N. J., is the successor 
of the Pettit Ornamental Iron & Fence Co. Mr. Kemper, who 
has for many years represented the old company in Atlantic 
City, is in charge of the business of the new concern. 

The Eagle Foundry Co., Muncie, Ind., recently incorporated, 
succeeds the Eagle Brass & Iron Foundry Co. A strike was 
in progress at the plant throughout the summer. The com- 
pany sold each of its employes one share of stock and is now 
working 60 hours, full handed, each week. 

The Morris Hardware Mfg. Co., Marion, Ind., recently in- 
corporated, has elected the following officers: President, 
C. F. Morris, Marion; vice president, W. F. Coulter, Colum- 
bus; secretary, B. F. Reybold, Saginaw, Mich.; and secretary, 
C. L. W. Krause, Indianapolis. All of the shareholders in 
the corporation are traveling men. Many novelties in the 
hardware line will be manufactured. 

The Electric Controller & Supply Co., of Cleveland, reports 
among its recent business several large orders. The installa- 
tion of a complete system of magnetic switch control for five 
unloaders and a thorough equipment of magnetic switch 
controllers for a No. 3 reloading ore bridge is nearly finished 
at the Buffalo plant of the Lackawanna Steel Co. An equally 
complete system of magnetic switch control is now being in- 
stalled for ore unloaders at the Lorain Steel Co.’s plant of the 
United States Steel Corporation. All the motors are pro- 
vided with automatic safety cutouts for both the Lorain and 
Lackawanna plants. The Electric Controller & Supply Co. has 
an order for a direct motor drive for a 60-in. planer. This 
order is for shipment to the West Albany shops of the New 
York Central & Hudson River railroad. The improved motor 
drive for planers is attracting considerable attention in the 
company’s display at the World’s Fair. 

The recently incorporated Motch & Merryweather Ma- 
chinery Co., Cleveland, has bought out the Ohio and Eastern 
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Michigan business of the Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Co. and will carry a large line of machine tools at the ware- 
rooms, Nos. 24 and 26 Lake street. The company represents 
the full line of agencies which the Marshall & Huschart Co. 
had. 

Wm. Ganschow, 12-14 South Clinton street, Chicago, has 
just purchased the entire bevel gear cutting plant of the 
Foster-Kimball Machine Co., of that city, and will be able, 
in the future, to give attention to any bevel gear planing work 
that may be offered. He expects to add several more ma- 
chines to this line, which, with his already excellent facilities 
for carrying on this special business, will enable him to fill 
orders very quickly. 

The Citico furnace, at Chattanooga, Tenn., will blow out for 
repairs at once and will not be in blast again for six weeks. 

Benj. Middleditch, Detroit, Mich., whose recent removal 
from Iron street to his new two-story brick building at 97-103 
Meldrum avenue was noted in these columns, manufactures 
brass founders’ and finishers’ machinery and flasks, and is a 
contractor for special machinery, but is not, as was erro- 
neously stated, a brass founder and finisher. 

The U. S. Oil Extracting Machinery Co., Decatur, IIl., re- 
cently incorporated, manufactures a patented apparatus for 
the extraction of oil from cereal and vegetable products, as 
well as from scrap leather. Oil has been extracted through 
the agency of a solvent for a great many years, but with little 
success Owing to the loss of the naphtha or other solvents 
used. It is claimed that with the apparatus of this company 
it is possible to perform the entire operation necessary for 
the extraction of the oil and the drying of the product after 
the oil is extracted without any loss whatever and at small 
expense. The machine is rotary in motion and allows the 
naphtha to percolate through the germs or other product more 
rapidly than when the stationary machine is used. The com- 
pany expects to build a plant, but for the present is having the 
machines built for it. 

The Buckeye Machinery Co., Columbus, O., recently incor- 
porated, is organized for buying and selling second-hand ma- 
chinery, and in the future will build some small machines that 
it has in view. The company takes over the business of G. 
W. Shartle, of Osborn, O., and J. A. Taft & Co., of Columbus. 
Mr. Shartle is president, C. F. Andrews, vice president, and 
J. A. Taft, secretary and treasurer. The office is in the New 
Hayden building. 

The Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburg, will make extensive 
improvements at its plant, Connellsville, Pa. The bar mill is 
to be practically rebuilt and a three-high stand of rolls added, 
while in the sheet mill department a new shear will be in- 
stalled that will cut up to 90 in. in width. Hot scales are also 
to be added. The mill is operating in full, and the manage- 
ment reports a nice run of orders for future delivery. 

The Union Rail Co., Pittsburg, is preparing to roll brake 
and bulg beams at its mill, Huntington, W. Va., and is now 
soliciting orders for the same. President A. F. Baumgarten 
reports that orders are now on the books for several months’ 
delivery of light steel rails from 16 to 40-Ib. sections. 

The L. Schreiber & Sons Co., an architectural iron concern, 
has taken possession of its new plant in Norwood, near Cin- 


cinnati. 





The Union Iron Works, one of the properties of the former 
United States Shipbuilding Co., was sold at public auction 
September 26 to Francis Pollock, representing the reorgan- 
ization committee of the new shipbuilding company, 70 percent 
of the stock of which is owned by Charles M. Schwab. His 
bid of $1,700,000, the minimum allowed under the terms of 
the sale, was accepted. The plant of the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Co., Wilmington, Del., is now the only one of the 
former properties of the United States Shipbuilding Co. 
which has not been sold to the reorganization committee. 





A petition to have the Columbus Motor Vehicle Co., of 
Columbus, O., declared bankrupt has been filed in the United 
States court. The petitioning creditors and the amounts 
claimed to be due them are as follows: The Interstate 
Foundry Co., of Cleveland, O., $722.17; the Hartford Rubber 
Works Co., Hartford, Conn., $330.88; the Brown-Pips Gear 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., $744.86. The defendants made an as 
signment on the 18th inst. 
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Cochrane Separators for Every Service 


We make separators — Cochrane Separators— for every service involving the removal of 
water, oil or grease, or other solid or liquid substances from steam or other vaporous currents 
More than 10,000 of our Cochrane Separators are now in satisfactory service. 

One particular form of these separators which will certainly interest you if you are using or 
contemplate using surface condensers is the Cochrane Vacuum Oil Separators, for use between 
engines and condensers in order to remove the oil carried by the steam so that the condensation 
can be utilized for boiler feed or other purposes. 

For twelve years or more these appliances have been demonstrating their efficiency. Thou 
sands of horse power of boilers are being protected by them. 

We have an experience that will enable us to make proper adaptations and installations for 
your particular conditions and requirements. 

if you are interested in separators for any service we would be pleased to have the oppor 
tunity of submitting recommendations, specifications, prices and guarantees. 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, Clearfield & 17th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Cochrane Feed Water Heaters, Cochrane Steam and Oil Separators 
and the Sorge-Cochrane Systems. 


} “CLEVELAND” BENDING ROLLS 


Easy to Operate and Built for Service 
Guaranteed Capacity 
All sizes. Any required length and capacity 
Never Over-rated 











THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


M'frs “Cleveland” Punches, Shears, Rolls, Rotary and Plate Planers 
Wall Radial Drills, ete. 


PUNCHES AND DIES, ANY AND ALL STANDARDS 
“‘Our Name Denotes Quality’’ 


Basic Open Hearth Steel Slabs 
Basic Pig Iron, Wide Flats 
Universal Plates, Pipe 
Steel Cut Nails 
Sheet Bars 
SKelp 


Every facility to insure high quality from ore to finished product. | 











LA BELLE IRON WORKS, Steubenville, O. 





-- = —_ _—- =— -_—- a 


DIAMOND CHAINS 


A thoroughly well made steel chain, running 

on properly milled sprockets, will last much 

longer and prove much more efficient than a 

short belt. The truth of this statement is well 

demonstrated wherever feed belts have been re- 
| placed by chains 


We solicit correspondence concerning the manu- 
facture of chains for special purposes 





FEDERAL MANUFACTURING CO.,, Indianapolis 
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eatttien | [“MILTON”) [pesto J 


Made of double re- 
fined bar iron, well 
finished and every 
one true to size. 
That’s one reason 
why you should try 
these nuts, and 
then — 


UT 


The price will 
interest you 


WIRE MILLS 


Producing wire 
for nails, market, and fine wire 
Tinning wire and Galvanized wire outfits 


CHAIN FACTORIES 


Improved 
ting and link 
Winders, Cutters, Hammers, 


Clay Working Tools 


New Plants installed. 
Old Plants made new. 
While you are getting, get the best. 
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1856 Nearly 50 years’ aad 1904 


experience behind our g 





« MILTON” brand 


are made from bars rolled especially 
for the purpose, and are true to gauge 


THEY WEAR INDEFINITELY 
TURNER, VAUGHN @ TAYLOR 


COMPANY The Milton Mfg. Co. 


Cuyahoga Falis, O., U. S.A. . 
Milton, Pa. 


Write for prices, stating capacity wanted 


THE 












































AMERICAN 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES : 
STEEL HOOP ATLANTA: - -  - Equitable Building 


BOSTON:  - - - Telephone Building 
COMPANY BUFFALO: - German Insurance Building 
CHICAGO: - - - - - The Rookery 
CINCINNATI: - Union Trust Building 
CLEVELAND: .- -  Perry-Payne Building 
DENVER: - - ror, 102 Boston Building 
DETROIT: - - Union Trust Building 
NEW YORK: - - Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA: =. - Harrison Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: - 226 Market Street 


ST. LOUIS: New Bank of Commerce Building 
WASHINGTON: Nat'l Safe Deposit Building 
ST. PAUL: . - Pioneer Press Building 
NEW ORLEANS: - - Hennen Building 


FOREIGN SALES OFFICES: 








CITY OF MEXICO: - - 924 Apartado 
eure MONTREAL, CANADA: -_ Bell Telephone Building 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: SYDNEY, N.S. W.: Mutual Life Bldg., 14 Martin Place 














CARNEGIE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














